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To relieve ourselves of the very important proceed-~ 
ings of the supreme court of the United States in the 
Cherokee case, and add thereto certain papers in close and 
juteresting connection with them, we have issued, with 
the present number, an exira half sheet as supplementa- 
ry to the last publication, and the matter runs on m this 
page, so that the whole will be presented together when 


the volume is bound. For editorial and miscellaneous 
articles, see page 61. A very large quantity of matter pre- 
pared for this sheet is postponed, and in part because of 
our own oceupancy of several pages—to which the atten- 
tion of our friends is invited. The subject has been de- 
layed longer than we wished, chiefly because of want of 
space to insert it. We shall do all that we can to please 
the various taste of our readers—but fear a surfeit of them 
by long documents and other papers. 
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** Provided, always, That, if the boundary line between 
the said Indian tribes and the United States, shall, at any 
time hereafter, be varied, by any treaty which shall be 
made between the said Indian tribes and the United 
States, then all the provisions contained in this act shall 
be construed to apply to the said line so to be varied, in 
the same manner as said provisions apply, by force of this 
act, to the boundary line herein before recited.” 

“See. 2. That if any citizen of, or other person resi- 
dent in the United States, or either of the territorial dis- 
tricts of the United States, shall cross over, or go within, 
the said boundary line, to hunt, or in anywise destroy the 

e; or shall drive, or otherwise convey, any stock of 
orses or cattle, to range on any lands allotted or secured, 
by treaty with the United States, to any Indian tribes, he 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned not exceeding six months. 

“Sec. 3. That if any such citizen, or other person, 
shall go into any country which is allotted or secured, by 
treaty, as aforesaid, to any of the Indian tribes south of 
the river Ohio, without a passport first had and obtained 
from the governor of some one of the United States, or 
the officer of the troops of the United States command- 
ing at the nearest post on the frontiers, or such other per- 
son as the president of the United States may, from 
time to time, authorise to grant the same, shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding fifty dollars, or be imprisoned not ex- 
eeeding three months. 

“Sec. 4. That if any such citizen, or other person, 
shall go into any town, settlement, or territory, belong- 
ing, or secured, by treaty with the United States, to any 
nation or tribe of Indians, and shall there commit rob- 
bery, larceny, trespass, or other crime, against the re 
son or property of any friendly Indian or Indians, which 
would be punishable, if committed within the jurisdiction 
of any state against a citizen of the United States; or, un- 
authorised by law, and witha hostile intention, shall be 
found sn any Indian land; such offender shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, and be impri- 
soned not exceeding twelve months; and shall also, when 
i gp is taken or destroyed, forfeit and pay, to such 

ndian or Indians, to whom the property taken or destroy- 
ed belongs, a sum equal to twioe the just value of the pro- 
perty sotaken or destroyed: and if such offender shall be 
unable to pay a sum at least equal to the said just value, 
whatever such payment shall fall short of the maid just value 
shall be paid out of the treasury of the United States: 
Provided, nevertheless, That no such Indian shall be en- 
tiled to any payment out of the treasury of the United 
States, for any such property taken or destroyed, if he, or 
any of the nation to which he belongs, shall have sought 
hy revenge, or attempted to obtain satisfaction by any 
orce or violence. 

“Sec. 5. That if any such citizen, or other person, 
shall make a settlement on any lands belonging, or secur- 
ed, or granted, by treaty with the United States, or any 
Indian tribe, or shall survey, or attempt to survey, such 
Vou. XLIT.—Sie. 5. 





lands, or designate any of the boundaries, by marking 
trees, or otherwise, such offender shall forfeit a sum not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and suffer imprisonment 
not exceeding twelve months. And it shall, moreover, 
be lawful for the president of the United States to take 
such measures, and to employ such military force, as he 
may judge necessary, to remove from lands belonging, or 
secured by treaty, as aforesaid, to any Indian tribe, an 
such citizen, or other person, who has made, or shall 
hereafter make, or attempt to make, a settlement thereon. 

‘Sec. 6. Thatifany such citizen, or other person, shall 
go into any town, settlement, or territory, belonging to 
any nation or tribe of Indians, and shall there commit 
murder, by killing any Indian or Indians, belonging to 
any nation or tribe of Indians, in amity with the United 
States, such offender, on being thereof convicted, shall] 
suffer death. 


“Sec. 7. That no such citizen, or other person, shall 
be permitted to reside at any of the towns, or huntin 
eamps, of any of the Indian tribes, as a trader, without a 
license, under the hand and seal of the superintendent of 
the department, or of such other person as the president 
of the United States shall authorise to grant licenses for 
that purpose: which superintendent, or person authorised, 
shall, on application, issue such license, for aterm not 
excceding two years, to such trader, who shall enter into 
bond, with one or more sureties, approved of by the su- 
perintendent, or person issuing such license, or by the 
president of the United States, in the penal sum of one 
thousand dollars, conditioned for the true and faithful ob- 
servance of such regulations and restrictions as are, or 
shall be, made for the government of trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes: And the superintendent, or person 
issuing such license, shall have full power and authority 
to recall the same, if the person so licensed shall trans- 
gress any of the regulations or restrictions provided for 
the government of trade and intereourse with the Indian 
tribes; and shall putin suit such bonds as he may have 
taken, on the breach of any condition therein contamed. ” 

“See. 14. That if any Indian or Indians, belonging to 
any tribe in amity with the United States, shall come over 
or cross the said boundary line, into any state or territo 
inhabited by citizens of the U. States, aud there take, steal, 
or destroy, any horse, horses, or other property, belongin 
to any citizen or inhabitant of the United States, or o 
either of the territorial districts of the United States, or 
shall commit any murder, violence, or outrage, upon any 
such citizen or inhabitant, it shall be the duty of such citi- 
zen or inhabitant, his representative, attorney, or agent, 
to make application to the superintendent, or such other 
person as the president of the United States shall autho- 
rise for that purpose; who, upon being furnished with 
the necessary documents and proofs, shall, under the di- 
rection or instruction of the president of the United States, 
make application to the nation or tribe to whieh such In- 
dian or Indians shall belong, for satisfaction in a reasona- 
ble time, not exceeding twelve months, then it shall be 
the duty of such superintendent, or other person authoris- 
ed as aforesaid, to make return of his doings to the presi- 
dent of the United States, and forward to him all the 
documents and proofs in the case, that such further 
may be taken as shall be proper to obtain satisfaction for 
the injury: and in the mean time, in respect to the pro- 
perty so taken, stolen, or destroyed, the United States 
ruaranty tothe party injured an eventual indemnification: 
Provided, always, That, if such injured party, his repre- 
ss itative, attorney, or agent, shall, in any way, violate 
any of the provisions of this act, by seeking, or attempt- 
ing to obtain, private satisfaction or revenge, by crossin 
over the line, on any of the Indian lands, he shall forfeit 
all claim upon the United States for such indemnification: 
And provided, also, That nothing herein contained shall 

revent the legal apprehension or arresting, within the 


imits of any state or district, of any Indian having éo of- 
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fended: And , ided, sarther, That it shall be lawful STATE OF GEORGIA. 
for the president of the United States to deduct such sum | Report of a committee adopted by the legislature of 


or sums as shall be paid for the property taken, stolen, or 
destroyed, by any such Indian, out of the annual stipend 
which the United States are bound to pay to the tribe to 
which such Indian shall belong.” 

“Sec. 16. That it shall be lawful for the military foree 
of the United States to apprehend every person who shall 
or may be found in the fodian country, over and beyond 
the said boundary line between the United States and the 
said Indian tribes, in violation of any of the provisions or 
regulations of this act, and him or them immediately to 
convey, in the nearest convenient and safe route, to the 
civil authority of the United States, in some one of the 

next adjoining states or districts, to be proceeded 
against in due course of law: Provided, ‘That no person 
apprehended by military force, as aforesaid, shall be de- 
tained longer than five pf after the arrest, and before re- 
moval. And all officers and soldiers who may have any 
such person or persons in custody, shall treat them with 
all the humanity which the circumstances will possibly 
permit; and every officer and soldier who shall be guilty 
of maltreatiung any such person while in custody shall 
suffer punishment as a court martial shall direet: Pro- 
vided, That the officer having custody of such person 
or persons, shall, if required by such person or per- 
sons, conduct him or them to the nearest judge of the 
reme or superior court of any state, who, if the offence 
is bailable, shall take proper bail, if offered, returnable to 
the district court next to be holden in the said district; 
which bail the said judge is hereby authorised to take, and 
which shall be liable to be estreated as any other recog- 
nizance for bail in any court of the United States; and if 
said judge shall refuse to act, or the person or persons 
fail to procure satisfactory bail, then the said person or 
persons are to be proceeded with according to the direc- 
tions of this act. 

*‘Sec. 17. That if any person, who shall be charged 
with a violation of any of the provisions or regulations of 
this act, shall be found within any of the United States, or 
either of the territorial districts of the United States, such 
offender may be there apprehended and brought to trial, 
inthe same manner as if such crime or offence had been 
committed within such state or district; and it shall be 
the duty of the military force of the United States, when 
called upon by the civil magistrate, or any proper officer, 
or other person duly authorised for that purpose, and 
having a lawful warrant, to aid and assist such ae 4g geal 
officer, or other person, authorised, as aforesaid, in ar- 
resting such offender, and him committing to safe eustody, 
for trial, according to law.” 

“Sec. 19. That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prevent any trade or intercourse with Indians living 
on lands surrounded by settlements of the citizens of the 
United States, and being within the ordinary jurisdiction 
of any of the individual states; or, the unmolested use 
of a road from Washington district to Mero district, or 
to prevent the citizens of Tennessee from keeping in re- 
pair the said road, under the direction or orders of the 
governor of said state, and of the navigation of the Ten- 
nessee river, as reserved and secured by treaty; nor shall 
this act be construed to prevent any person or persons 
travelling from Knoxville to Price’s settlement, or to the 
settlement on Obed’s river, (so called) provided they shall 
travel in the trace or path which is usually travelled, and 

rovided the Indians make no objection; but, if the In- 

ians object; the president of the United States is hereby 
authorised to issue a proclamation, prohibiting al! travel- 
ling on said traces, or either of them, as the case may be, 
after which the penalties of this act shall he incurred by 
every person travelling or being found on said traces, or 
either of them, as the case may be, after which the pe- 
nalties of this act shall be incurred by every person tra- 
velling or being found on said traces, or either of them, 
to which the prohibition may apply, within the Indian 
boundary, without a passport. 

“Sec. 20. That the president of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorised to cause to be clearly ascer- 
tained, and distinctly marked, in all such places as he 
shall deem neeessary, and in such manner as he shall 
direct, any other boundary’ lines between the Unit- 
ed States and any Indian tribe, which now are, or hereaf- 
ter may be, established by treaty.” 





Georgia. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of his 
excelleney the governor’s communication, as relates to 
the enforeement of the law, making it penal, under cer- 
tain restrictions, for white persons to reside within the 
limits of the Cherokee nation, together with the docu- 
ments in relation to that subject, have bestowed upon the 
subject, such reflection, and given it such investigation, 
as its importanee merits. It does not appear to your 
committee, so far as the people of Georgia are concerned, 
at all necessary, to enter into a defence of this measure 
of the government. Our people with one accord, your 
committee believe, approve both the policy of the law 
and the manner of its enforcement. The policy of the 
state, toward the Cherokee tribe of Indians—in regard 
to the unsettled lands within her limits, and partieularly 
in reference to the missionaries who have made themselves 
obnoxious to the penalty of the act of the last legisla- 
ture—has been ond still is already the subject of misre- 
poorentaan, and the theme of vituperation. We have 

een represented, as usurping rights, which belong to the 
Indians: as exercising dominion over a people, free and 
independent; and as disregarding the sacred character 
and holy functions of the missionaries of the eross. A 
regard to the moral sense of the people of the union, 
and a just respect to the claracter of the state, your eom- 
mittee believe, require, that, upon this subject, facts 
should be exhibited, and the principles of action which 
have governed the state should be well understood. 

By a law of the state, passed at the last session of the 
general assembly, all white persons, except agents of 
the United States, are prohibited from residing within 
its territory, oceupied by the Cherokees, unless autho- 
rised by license from the governor or his agent, upon 
taking an oath to support the constitution and laws of this 
state. The right Bt a state to pass this law, results as a 
necessary consequence, to the right which she has to the 
soil and jurisdiction, over the Cherokee lands—her right 
of jurisdiction is co-extensive with her chartered limits, 
and embraces the persons and things within those limits. 
No enlightened jurist of the present day, no one familiar 
with the custom, which has governed all the states of the 
union, who have had Indian tribes within their limits, 
or who is conversant with the policy of the federal 
vernment since the administration of Mr. Monroe, wilk 
for a moment doubt the right of the state, to extend 
her criminal laws over the whole of her chartered 
limits—this is not a vexed question. At all events, its 
elucidation does not constitute a part of the duty of your 
committee upon the present occasion. 

The reason and necessity of the law are as obvious as 


the right to enact it. A leading object with the general 
government has been, for many years, the removal of the 
Cherokee Indians west of the Mississippi. This has 


been held by the most benevolent, and, also, the most 
distinguished of our statesmen, as the only means left to 
the government, to save the wretched remnants of this 
once numerous and powerful nation, from moral ruin as 
individuals, and total extinction as a tribe. Year after 
year, the tribes within the states have been seen to de- 
crease in numbers, and to sink lower and lower in crime, 
depravity, and sin. The parental arm of the govern- 
ment has’ been extended to their relief, and the federal 
and state governments have united their efforts to remove 
them from their present habitations, and locate them be- 
yond the Vigra: 18 there, under the protection of the 
government, and free, alike from the crimes and cu- 
pidity of the white man, to live in their own peculiar 
way, the happy and lordly masters of the forest. 

It was an object of peculiar interest to Georgia, to ac- 
quire a speedy possession of her Cherokee lands. ‘Too 
long had the government delayed to liquidate the Indian 
possession. She had become justly jealous of her rights, 
and her people had become impatient of the restraints 
imposed by the delay of the federal goverument to fulfil 
her treaty obligations. ‘The Cherokee tribe had assum- 
ed the attitude of an independent nation; with govern- 
ment and laws distinct from, and independent of the state 
authority. The discovery of immense mineral wealth, 
within the limits of the nation, acting upon the avarice 
and cupidity of men, had brought into the territory a 
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numerous body of men, lawless, abandoned, and hostile 
to the policy of the state. These circumstances imperi- 
ously asked of the state decisive and prompt action, and 
on these accounts, she enacted laws, abrogating the Che~- 
rokee government, making it penal to dig gold, and pun- 
ishing a residence within the territory, unless the resident 
would take an oath to observe the constitution and laws 
of the state. The exclusion of all white persons from 
the Cherokee lands was the dictate of policy and neces- 
sity. It was well ascertained that the efforts of whites 
resident in the nation, were directed to a prevention of 
the removal of the Indians. They dissuaded the Indians 
from emigrating—encouraged them in their ideas of in- 
dependence—m isrepresented the policy and intents of 
the government—and thwarted, by all the means within 
their power, the views of the state. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, that the state should abandon her policy 
and cease her efforts to remove the Indians, or rid her- 
self, of the selfish and corrupt whites who had settled 
among them. Hence the passage of the act, making it 
penal to reside within the limits of the land pe by 
the Cherokees, without a license, and without taking an 
oath to observe the constitution and laws of the state. 
The oath and the license, it was thought, would be a suf- 
ficient protection of the policy of the state, from any 
attempts to defeat it, by such as mig!it think proper to 
remain. ‘Io such as were well disposed to the benevo- 
lent views of the state, the oath would be no stumbling 
block, whilst it would exclude such as were hostile to 
her interests and policy. And the fact of permitting a 
residence there upon such terms, proves conclusively that 
the law was intended to operate upon such only, as were 
defeating the great objects of the state. Removal of the 
whites was not so much desired, as the destruction of that 
influence which was at war with the interest of Georgia. 

It is worthy of remark, that the federal government, 
acting ‘‘in loco pareniis” to the Indians, delegated to her 
Indian agents more power over whites, resident in the 
nation, than Georgia seeks to exercise, in the enforee- 
ment of her law. ‘They were instructed by order from 
the war department in the following words: ‘‘You are to 
allow no white person to enter and settle on the In- 
dian lands within your agency, who shall not, on enter- 
ing, present to you approved testimonials of his good cha- 
racter for industry, honesty, and sobriety; nor then, 
without the consent of the Indians. And if, after per- 
mission is given under such testimonials, the person or 
persons to whom it is given, shall become lazy, disho- 
nest, intemperate, or in any way setting vicious examples 
before the Indians; ——- them against each other, or 
inflaming their jealousy and suspicion against the general 
government or any of its acts towards them, or attempting 
to degrade in their eyes the agents of government, thereby 
destroying their influence over the Indians by false accu- 
sations or otherwise, you will forthwith order such per- 
son or persons out of the Indian country-” It is here 
seen, that Georgia, in her sovereign character, and in 
the exercise of an indubitable right, has scarcely assumed 
as much power over these persons, as the federal go- 
vernment thought proper to commit to her agents, who 
were to a great extent irresponsible. Both governments 
had mainly in view the same object, in the suppression 
of any influence among the Indians, adverse to their be- 
nevolent designs towards them; and yet not a few of 
those who admit and justify the measures of the gene- 
ral government, condemn and reprobate the law of this 
state. Your committee are of opinion that when this 
matter is understood, it will be admitted that all which 
Georgia has done, was made necessary in order to ef- 
fect the removal of the Indians. 

Let those too who clamor so much about Indian rights, 
and who weep so much over Indian suffering, know, that 
this law was necessary to the protection of the persons and 
property of the Indians from the violence, the intrigues, 
and the corruption of the whites. Here it is well under- 
stood, that white men are the greatest enemics to the In- 
dians, whether in the character of the selfish, avaricious 
and ambitious resident within their limits, or the charac- 
ter of the political knave, or canting fanatic without their 
limits: At no time have Indian rights been better pro- 
teeted, and at no time has the Cherokee tribe exhibited 
more evidence of peace, quiet and protection, than since 
the extension of our laws over them. The Georgia ju- 
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risdiction has been their shicld. Not only so, but the 
law, excluding the whites, was intended to extend, and 
does now extend protection to those who are willing to 
evade its penalties, by complying with its terms. ‘The 
laws and character of the state are a guarantee to such, 
of more of right than they ever enjoyed there. By a 
strange perversion of principle, or a wretched ignorance 
of facts, a mild and benevolent policy has been corrupted 
into the veriest despotism—and that law, which created a 
right for the white man in the Cherokee country, which 
he had not before, and protected him in the enjoyment of 
it, has been denounced as arbitrary, unjust, and unholy. 
At no time under the intercourse laws, have the Indians 
been so effectually protected, and at so little cost, as un- 
der the laws of Georgia. Your committee have said, 
that the act of the general assembly was necessary to car- 
ry into effect the benign policy of the state, in reference 
to the Indians, that it operated as a protection to them, 
from the rapacity and violence of the whites, and that so 
far from its being an unwarrantable proscription of them, 
it actually conferred privileges which, of right, they had 
not before possessed. ‘The latter position is made mani- 
fest by adverting to the fact, that before the passage of 
the act, no white citizen could claim his residence there 
as matter of right; but the moment he complied with the 
reasonable requisitions of the law, he became, ipso facte, 
entitled to such residence and all the benefits it conferred. 
It is true, that many were upon the soil at the moment of 
passing the act, but their residence was assumed, and only 
tolerated by the state. ‘They were only residents at the 
sufferance of the state. ‘The missionaries themselves will 
net deny, but that their condition, in the Cherokee na- 
tion, under the jurisdiction of Georgia, was oy pre- 
ferable, to what it was under the dominion of the agents 
of the United States. 

The law which has excited so much feeling among our 
brethren of the eastern states, is not partial or exclusive 
in its operation. ‘The first citizen of Georgia, the most 
abandoned of the refugee adventurers for gold, as well as 
the meek and law abiding Moravian missionary, are with- 
in its provisions—all classes, all grades, and all profes- 
sions, are alike liable to its penalties. Our law in this, 
as well as other cases, aims at no individual or individuals, 
and recognizes no exemptions. And had the most talent- 
ed, or the most dignified of our sons, resided within the 
limits of our lands in the possession of the Cherokee In- 
dians, without having taken the oath, the law would have 
been administered upon such a one with unsparing rigor 
and unrelenting severity. Your committee, therefore, 
declare that no objection can be urged against the state, 
with any propriety, upon the score of its inequality, for 
the state made all men ‘‘equal under the law.” . 

The law of the last legislature, herein adverted. to, did 
not, aceording to its provisions, take effect immediately. 
The commencement of its operation was fixed at a time, 
sufficiently remote to put all persons interested upon their 
“ar wig and ample opportunity was afforded for a know- 
edge of its existence and of its provisions.—No man was 
entrapped, and all who offended against it sinned against 
the authority of the state, with a perfect knowledge of the 
consequences. Most of those persons who were residents 
of the Cherokee country, either removed from the state 
or submitted to the requirements of the law. The board 
of directors of the United Brethren’s mission at Salem, 
believing that the object of their mission to the Chero- 
kees, under the peculiar circumstances of the state, and 
the Indians, could not be effected, instructed their mis- 
siovaries to rernove from the country. Acting, as your 
committee believe, from a sense of respect to the laws and 
authorities of Georgia, they were unwilling to interfere 
with her laws or her policy. In the conduct of these un- 
obtrusive and y dace missionaries of the cross, is exhi- 
bited, in bold relief, the pure and sublime principles of our 
holy religion. Some there were, however, who refused 
to remove from our limits, and who refused to comply 
with the conditions of residence, prescribed in the law. 
These individuals were either missionaries, or persons 
who were under their influence, and acted under their 
advisement. ‘The most conspicuous and talented of these 
individuals are the Rev. S. Worcester and Dr. E. Butler, 
missionaries of the American board of foreign missions. 

These persons had long been conversant with the policy 





of the general government, and with the rights as well as 
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the laws of Georgia. ‘The law, to whose penalty they be- 
came obnoxious, was known tothem. The law had rais- 
ed within their hearing its warning voice, and admonished 
them of their duty; but the governor of the state, reluct- 
ant to enforce upon them the penalty of the law, respect- 
ing their sacred profession, and respecting still more the 
most holy cause in which they were engaged, kindly and 
politely, and in the spirit of forbearance, warned them, 
yet again, of their crime, and invited them away from 
their own ruin. A personal address was made to each of 
them by his excelleney, and ten drys given for their re- 
moval. Alli this did not avail. They not only persisted 
in their illegal residence, but ventured upon justification 
of their crime in an address to the executive of the state. 
Orders were then given to arrest them, that they might 
feel the full penalty of our laws, ‘‘since such was their 
voluntary choice.” They were arrested, tried and con- 
victed, and now inmates of the state prison, they suffer 
the melancholy daqom, which their perverse obstinacy, or 
misguided zeal has brought upon them. 

What reproach could be east upon the state for their 
conviction, and what justification or extenuation can be 
had for their violation of the laws of the state? None. 
No man would hesitate to pronounce them the wilful per- 
petrators of their own misfortunes. If it be said that they 
were residents upon those lands by permission of the 
United States government, and therefore the state had 
no right to punish them; your committee answer, that 
the government of the United States has no power to 
bestow a right, which is adverse to the rights of Georgia, 
and that this permission was good to them so long as the 
state acquiesced in it, and no longer: and the enacting 
of the law, making the residence criminal, is a deelara- 
tion of the state’s dissent to it. If it is said that their 
residence was by permission of the Indians, and there- 
fore the state oP not make it penal—your committee 
answer, the Indians, it is true, have a right of occupancy; 
but this right of occupancy is personal to themselves and 
¢annot be by them delegated to any person whatever: 
therefore their consent to a residence is no justifieation. 
The ultimate fee to the lands is in Georgia, and so far as 
Georgia and all the world, (except the Indians), is con- 
cerned, she is the absolute, unqualified owner. As your 
committee before remarked, the right of jurisdiction is 
in Georgia, and of consequence there is no limit to her 
right of penal enactment. The state owned the lands, 
and it was perfectly competent for her, to preseribe such 
terms to residence upon them, as she deemed fit and ex- 
pedient. It will not be denied that the state has the 
right to prescribe such conditions to a residence, upon 
the state house square in the town of Milledgeville as 
she may think fit. So far as all the world, except the 
Indians, is concerned, there is no ditference between the 
title, which the state has to her state house square, and 
her title to the Cherokee lands. In either case the grant 
is in her, and can never be divested but by her own act. 
If it is said that the state did require the missionaries to 
take an oath, which in conscience they could not take, or 
suffer the penalty of the law; your committee answer, 
that the state involved the missionaries in no such despe- 
rate dilemma. 

If the oath was taken, it was a voluntary act, and the 
oath could have been avoided by removal from our limits. 
If the penalty was suffered, it was a voluntary act, which 
might have been avoided, either by taking the oath, or 
removing from the limits. ‘The missionaries were left 
free to choose between the oath, the penalty of the law, 
aud removal, and they chose the penalty of the law. 
Why then should the state be es:sured for an act, which 
was the result of choice, on the part of the missionaries? 
and which your committee fear was sought by them, 
either for the purposes of political effeet, or to exhibit 
themselves to a sympathising fraternity, as sufferers for 
righteousness’ sake. 

They surely cannot claim for themselves exemption 
from the operation of the laws of the state by reason of 
their profession or their vocation. The laws of Georgia 
interfere not with the religious privileges, or conscien- 
tious opinions of men—and the state lends her aid to all 
efforts, for the dissemination of the truths of revelation. 
She is the auxiliary of the missionary, in teaching the 
heathen the great truths of Christianity; and her consti- 
tution and laws are based upon the principles and doc- 





trines of him who spake as never man spake. Still the 
law is no re ter of persons—and he who violates it, 
whether Jew or Gentile, Christian or Infidel, Mahometan 
or Pagan, must expect to meet its sanctions and feel its 
penalties. It is for the missionaries to reconcile their 
precepts with their practice, and to prove to the world, 
that the religion which they profess allows, mueh less en- 
courages, disobedience to the laws, insubordination, and 
resistance to the powers that be.’ It remains for them to 
show, that resistance to rightful civil authority is either a 
Christian duty or a Christian privil t things which 
are Ceser’s are not to be rendered to Cesar, and that 
conscientious scruples can defeat the operation of laws, 
or stay the hand of government. If the opinion of every 
subject, as to the constitutionality of the laws under 
which he lives, ean exempt him from their operation, 
then is government a mockery, and law givers, judges, 
and governors, the merest toys to be sported with ac- 
cording to the whims and caprices of individuals. In 
the letter of these individuals to the governor, the rea- 
son of their refusal to obey the laws of Georgia, is as- 
signed to be, that they did not believe the state had 
the right of jurisdiction over the country, and believ- 
ing as they did, they could not do violence to their 
consciences by taking the oath. Your committee believe 
that scruples as to the oath should have removed all 
scruples as to their duty to remove. They cannot deny 
the right of all men to judge for themselves, of the con- 
stitutionality or propriety of any law; but it is a new idea, 
that the law, as to such an one so judging, is to fail of its 
effect, and become a nullity. Those who do assume this 
original, natural right, and act upon it, as the missiona- 
ries have done, must expect to suffer, as they are suffer- 
ing, the consequences of their rash judgment. 

Ihe rev. S. A. Worcester, and Dr. E. Butler were 
warned of the existence of the law they have violated. 
They were politely invited to remove, and time given 
for their removal. They resisted the authority of the 
statc, and repelled, with disdain, the kind offices of 
the governor in their behalf. ‘They were arrested, de- 
fended by enlightened counsel, tried before a court dis- 
tinguished for its legal wisdom and its benevolent feel- 
ing, and convicted and senteneed. Still the authority 
of the state followed them with anxious solicitude to 
relieve them, still kindness and mercy and forbearance 
would have stayed the execution ef the sentence. At 
the gate of the penitentiary they were met with the of- 
fer of pardon, upon the easy terms of removal from the 
territory, or taking the oath. This offer they repell- 
ed—these overtures of mercy they heeded not, and en- 
tered the penitentiary, a living monument of fanata- 
cism, political knavery, or egregious folly. Notwith- 
standing all these things, Georgia has been ranked among 
the despotisms of the east, and her late benevolent, 
honest, and talented governor, placed among the Neros, 
Dionysiuses and Dracos of infamous memory. From the 
enlightened, the candid, and the pious of all parties and 
all creeds, the state must receive a judgment, not only of 
acquittal of error or crime, but of high commendation. 

Resolved, That the committee recommend, and do 
hereby recommend to the general assembly, the print- 
ing of forty copies of this report, for each member of 
the state delegation in congress, and that his excellency 
the governor be, and he is hereby requested to forward 
to our delegation in congress, forty copies, each of the 
report. 

tead and agreed to unanimously. 

Attest, ‘THOMAS STOCKS, president. 

Ivenson L. Hannts, secretary. 

In the house of representatives, December, 1831. 

Read and concurred in unanimously. 

Atiest, ASBURY HULL, speaker. 

Wm. C. Dawson, clerk. 

eIpproved. Dec. Mth, 1831. 

WILSON LUMPKIN, governor. 
—— 8 B Otw— 
GOV. RABUN AND GEN. JACKSON. 

Copy of a letter from gov. Rabun to gen. Jackson, dated 
nm ag department, Ga. Milledgeville, 21st March, 
1818. ' 
Sir: You have no doubt been apprised, that sinee your 

departure from Hartford with the Georgia militia, that 





the Indians have been hovering on the frontier of Telfair 
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county; that they have killed a Mr. Bush, and wounded 
his son, and being pursued by the citizens of that county 
have met them in hostile array, when an engagement took 
lace which lasted nearly an hour, in which our little de- 
tachment (consisting of only 34 men) lost several killed 
and a number badly wounded. This rencontre has excit- 
ed eonsiderable alarm on that fronticr, and the inhabi- 
tants, in many instauces, flying from their homes for the 
want of protection. ie Me 
The object of this communication is to request you will 
be so good as to station some troops near the Big-beud of 
the Oakmulgee, and at or near the most assuilable points 
below that place. If it is not convenient for you to fur- 
nish the necessary force, you will please give instructions 
for supplying such detachments as may in that event be 
wien into the service under the authority of the state, 
with rations, &e. I hope you will write me on this sub- 


the hostile attitude which the enemy has assumed. 


Copy of aletter from gen. Jackson to gov. Rabun, dated 
en march towards Pensacola, 7 miles advance of furt 
Gadsd-n, May 7, 1818. 

Sir: I have this moment received by express, the letter 
of gen. Glascock, (a copy of which is enclosed), detailing 
the base, cowardly and inhuman attack on the old women 
and men of the Chehaw village, whilst the warriors of 
that village were with me fighting the battles of our coun- 
try aguinst the common enemy, and ata time too, when 
undoubted testimony had been obtained, and was in my 
possession, and also in the possession of gen. Glascock, 
of their innocence of the charge of killing Leigh aud the 
other Georgian at Cedar creck. 

That a governor of a state should assume the right to 
make war against an Indian tribe, in perfect peace with, 
and under the protection of the United States, is assuming 
a responsibility, that I trust, you will be able to excuse to 
the government of the United States, to which you will 
have to answer, and through which [ had so recently pass- 
ed, promising the aged that remained at home my protce- 
tion, and taking the warriors with me in the campaign, is 
as unaccountable as strange.—But it is still more strange 
that there could exist, within the United States, a coward- 
ly monster in human shape, that could violate the sanctity 
of a flag, when borne by any person, but more particularly 
when in the hands of a superannuated Indian chief, worn 
down with age. Such base cowardice and murderous 
conduct, as this transaction affords, has not its parallel in 
history, and shall meet with its merited punishment. 

You, sir, as governor of a state, within my military di- 
vision, have no right to give a military order whilst I am 
in the field; and this being an open and violent infringe- 
ment of the treaty with the Creck Indians, capt. Wright 
must be prosecuted and punished for this outrageous mur- 
der, and I have ordered him to be arrested and confined 
in irons, until the pleasure of the president of the United 
States is known upon the subject. If he has left Hartford 
before my order reaches him, I eall upon you, as gover- 
nor of Georgia, to aid in carrying into effect my order for 
his arrest and confinement, which I trust will be afforded, 
and eapt. Wright brought to condign punishment for this 
un leled murder. It is strange that this hero had not 
followed the trail of the murderers of your citizens, it 
would have led to Mickasucky, where we found the b/eed- 
ing scalps of your citizens, but there might have been 
more danger in this than attacking a village containing a 
few superannuated women and men, and a few young wo- 
men, without arms or protectors. This act will, to the 
dast age, fix a stain upon the character of Georgia. 

Signed, ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major general commanding, &c. 





be number of articles in type, and many prepared, 
will suffer some loss of value by their postponement—but 
we have a it best to complete the leading sabjects 
before us. e article in the way of news, we can only 





mention—and it is the only one immediately important; 
that the cholera has reached London, and that, though not 
many deaths had taken place, it was ordered that clean 
bills of health should not issue at the custom house. The 
‘appearance of the disease and of this order, had caused 


great alarm, for personal safety, and in the matters of busi- 
ness, 
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fg-A strong desire is expressed by many that ‘‘some- 
thing may be done,” by the way of conciliation, or cox- 
CESSION, with respect to the tariff; and, speaking for our- 
selves only, we stand prepared to give a patient and friend- 
ly consideration to any proposition that may lead to the 
former,—remove erroneous in:pressions,* quiet present 
excitements, and give permanency to the policy of the laws; 
but in regard to the latter, it might as well be asked of us 
to conecde the ‘‘unalienable right” of life, as the right to 
‘‘pursue happiness,” in securing the means of lving. 
We will have no communion in any project that shall look 
to a breaking of one thread of the “‘American System,” as 
at present established,—or to prevent new threads from 
being made as the wants and mesans of the country shall 
require, that its prosperity may continue and expand itself 
all over the uniou—yct we do think that, ifa genuine spirit 
of patriotism prevailed, and our opponents would conde- 
scend to hear and k7ow the true state of the facts belong- 
ing to a system which they coarsely condemn en masse, 
agreat public benefit would result from an honorable and 
frank consideration of the subject, at large. As things 
stand now, the amount of concession is decidedly in fa- 
vor of the southern anti-tariff states. ‘They have a power, 
in making the laws, nearly equal to that of the great state 
of Pennsylvania, because of their slaves—and it may well 
be asked, why slaves should have more to do with “‘regu- 
lations of trade” than s/ndles or looms?+ But take away 
the votes in the house of representatives on account of 
slaves, and the principle of protection would be sustained 
by three-fourths, or more, of the members of that body; 
and, we insist upon it, that there isa much stronger natu- 
ral and constitutional right, in this country, to promote 
the “GENERAL WELFARE” of the majority of the citizens, as 
to that majority shall appear most expedient and just, than 
there can be with the minority to claim and exercise power 
because of their slaves. Cozicession, then, may be more 
rightfully demanded by, than required of, us; but conci- 
LIATION ‘‘is another afixir’’-—and we would go far to bring 
persons together who ought to have a common interest 
and common fecling, for the preservation and prosperity of 
the UNITED STATES. 

Let not the hot blood of the south cireulate more quick- 
ly, because that we have referred to representation on ac- 
count of slaves! We have no wish to disturb that ques- 
tion—we have always treated the whole subject with a 
liberal and broad view of things as they exist. We kuow 
the sensitiveness of our southern brethren in relation to 
this matter, and respeet it—Lut surely believe, that the 
main opposition to the protceting priuciple has its life 
and action because of the interest iu slavery; and WILL 
sav, that it would be more reusonable for the lurge majority 
of the citizens to insist upon the emancipation of the slaves, 
than for the minority to demand an abulition of the — 
ing tariff laws, by which free persons are enubled to earn 
a comfortable subsistence, and fill that rank in creation 
which Gov and nuture designed they should hold. What 
are the facts? Cast all the votes north of the /’otomac aud 
west of the head of the tide in Virginia and Nerth Caro- 
lina, aud nineteen-twentieths of the people would sup- 
port ‘‘regulations of commerce,” having for their geveral 
object the protection of domestic industry—perhaps, we 
might say forty-uine fiftieths of them, if uninfluenced by 
grovelling party considerations. And that these are right 
in their common opinion, is manifest from the wuversal 
practice of the prosperous and commercial nations of the 
world—for we may look in vain for what is called ‘‘free 
trade” among them, except in the dreams of ‘‘philoso- 
phers;” and England, which exports so many books on 
‘‘free trade,” as well as knaves to teach us huw to under- 
stand them, has no such thing in Aer statutes or practice. 
What does she receive, what will she receive, (except in 
seasons of calamity), of the products of the labor or pur- 
suits of more than four-fifths of the people of the United 





*See note A—at the end. 

+Slaves are not mentioned in the constitution—the word 
was shunned by using the term ‘‘other persons.”? But it 
is said ‘‘we the people” do ordain and establish this cousti- 
tution—and we, who established, wiLt construe its pro- 
visions and give effect to its principles, in prescribing the 
law. WE cannot acknowledge any human power, in this 





respect, save that which flows from the will of the majo- 
rity. 
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States, by which they might pay for even calicoes enough 
to clothe their wives and daughters? We ask this ques- 
tion in all seriousness—ron TNE FACTS SUGGESTED ARE 
AS “*TRUF AS THE GosPeL.”’? Shall then the other fifth 
demand an open market for English products, because 
that England purchases freely their great staple, cotton, 
and a little rice, ‘‘taxed” 10U per cent, and some tobacco, 
“*taxed” 1,200 per centum? Are the four-fifths to be 
deprived of their usual blessings of life, that the one- 
fifth may be indulged in opinions—daseless opinions, as to 
the benefits of ‘‘free trade”—which cannot any more ex- 
ist, in the present state of society, than the millennium? 
If it can, (and we invoke an auswer to the question), how 
is it that no PRACTICAL PROOF of the existence of this 
trade between different nations, has ever been offered for 
the public instruction? And, if the doctrine of ‘free 
trade” be not as idle as the tale of an ideot twice told, the 
great and learned men who have guided the destinies 
of EvERY leading and enlightened government on earth, 
for ages past, were blockheads, sHEER BLOCKHEADS— 
born and bred in ignorance, unblessed by the bold logic 
of McDiffie, the consistent calculations of Cooper, aud 
splendid illuminations of Sarcheti! 

We challenge our opponents, one and all, to furnish 
one PRACTICAL evidence of the benefits of ‘‘free trade” 
between any two respectable nations of modern times! 
We cannot call to inind a single instance in which such 
a thing was even attempted, between roaritime powers: 
but every body Knows that the population and power of 
Great Britain, Franee, Russia, Austria, Prussia, &e. Ke. 
have been built up by liberally encouraging home pro- 
duction, and severely restricting foreign supplies—and 
what is it that has so much increased the population and 

rosperity of the vast region of country lying north of the 

‘otomac and west of the tide waters of Virginia, but the 
PROTECTED INDUSTRY of its free inhabitants? And 
what sort of people are these? As examples—more than 
half a million of children attend the schools of Wew 
York,* and Connecticut has only thiriy regular inhabi- 
tants who cannot read, minors excepted!—We might 
name a state in which there are, perhaps, three hundred 
thousand adult persons who hardly know the difference 
between A and Z. If such ‘thick darkness” best pleases 
the politicians of that state—let iguorance abound; but if 
the statesmen of others prefer a lofty and well-educated 
people—‘‘let there be light!” 

And, as we have oftentimes asked,—what is cotton—this 
eternal cotton, for which a part of the one-fifth above 
afluded to would have the United States embrace an wn- 
tried theory, rejected by successive generations of states- 
men and patriots, and ex'sting only in books? The whole 
amount produced would not supply us with /eather and 
its manufactures, as at present demanded and consum- 
ed! If then the cotton cultivation shall be ruined by 
the tariff, the account is fully balanced in the preserva- 
tion of the leather manufactures by the tariff.t The wool 














*It appears from the last annual message of the go- 
vernor, that there are 9,516 school districts in the state. 
The returns show 508,657 children between 5 and 16 
years of age, of whom 505,943 have been instructed in the 
schools making returns. 

+The writer of this well remembers when vast quan- 
tities of shoes, hats, and many other articles now almost 
exclusively supplied from our own shops, and giving em- 
ployment to about or more than 250,000 “‘fighting men,” 
were imported. Where isthe power to put down these, 
as proposed by Mr. McDuffie’s outrageous bill, and to 
cast them into new employments, or drive them to labor 
on roads and canals, or seek protection in charity? It 
was such as these who obtained the independence of the 
country, and such as these who preserved it in the last 
war—the working people. Fifty shoemakers, in either 
ease, belonged to the rank and file of the army, for one 
cotton planter. Of the 110 bayonets borne to Canada by 
the ‘‘Baltimore volunteers,” 108 were carried by mecha- 
nics. These will not be reduced to the pauper state of 
the working people in England—they have a right to a 
comfortable subsistence by labor,and witt HAVE IT! 

Leather and its manufactures, we think, has an annual 
value of about 45,000,000 dollars—wool and woollens 
40,000,000, cotton and cottons more than 30,000,000, 
three-fourths being in the manufacture; and the depen- 





business, also, has a greater annual value than the growth 
of cotton—nay, the manufactures of cotton are closely 
approximating to the whole value of that commodity 
grown in the United States, and will exceed it,—if pro- 
tected alittle longer. But we contend that the value of 
cotion is enhanced by our tarifflaws, inthe home market 
afforded for eighty |and more] millions of pounds. And 
this at least is certain—~rHaT THE PRICE OF OUR COTTON IN 
ENGLAND 1S NOT DIMINISHED BY THE TARIFF, BECAUSE 
THERE IS A LARGE BALANCE OF TRADE IN HER FAVOR— 
WHICH SHE WOULD RATHER LIQUIDATEIN COTTON THan 
BY SPECIE, iv FURNISUED AT AS CHEAP A RATE AS SHE 
COULD OBTAIN SUPPLIES OF IT ELSEWHERE. We say ra- 
ther in cotton than by specie, beeause of that principle 
whien naturally guides in all business transactions, and 
induces individuals to receive, of their customers, such ar- 
ticles as they ‘pad customer's} can most conveniently 
supply, if equally valuable to themselves. Thisisa plain 
sailing operation, and no reflecting man can doubt the 
course suggested. It isa common sense affair. As we 
are England’s best customer, and always, or almost al- 
ways, in her debt, how then is it that only about one half 
the cotton which she has imported was from the United 
States,* and that millions of dollars in specie, earned in 
other trades, are extorted from us, to make up that ba- 
lancet which might be so easily paid in cotton—a large 





dent branches of the cotton and woollen manufactures, ad- 
ditionally employ tens of thousands of men. 

*Statement of cotton imported into England during the 
following years: 
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From 1818 1819 1820 
United States 219,950 212,250 301,200 
Brazil and Portugal 160,200 125,450 179,700 
East Indies 247,300 178,300 57,300 
West Indies, ke. 57,850 31,070 31,950 

685,300 547,070 570,150 
From the United States 219,950 212,250 301,200 

Other 465,350 $34,820 268,950 

From 1826 1827 1828 
United States 394,234 647,883 439,828 
Brazil, W. Indies, &e. 75,429 148,761 187,400 
Egypt 46,926 25 ,233 30,978 
Fast Indies 64,053 71,823 86,184 

580,642 893,600 744,390 
From the U. States 394,234 647,883 439,828 
Other 196,408 245,717 304, 562 





We have not access to any complete returns later than 
those of 1828—the following partial statements, how- 
ever, will thew how waprhanekt ridiculous and contempti- 
ble are the groans of South Carolina about our cotton 
trade with England, for mightily increased quantities have 
been sent thither. For the whole year of 1830, our exports 
to that country were about 210 millions of pounds—and 
in 1831 our own factories reeeived about 80 millions of 
pounds! 

Imports from January 1, to August 14, 1829. 








BE ORES as naheniee cade cia diatie ad 391,936 
Brazil oc cegecccecsesccccccemc IG, OS8 
PED 0 0cveccsenrngsss suawne be 12,582 
DL OEE |. 0 0 somone onde.cus's cen 8 64,164 
BAT, TEE. . oc cnccncectaseteceseneé 17,847 

Bales 607,481 

From January 1, to Mavember 20, 1830. 

United States ....... cece ecee cc ce es 0579, 960 
i, MEER, n.n'n.409,0.000.6268000 060008 154,757 
W. Indies, Demarara, Mc...........44. 9,856 
PE a tett>eabep toredbenaens 30,635 
ET, BTONO, BIB.» 0:00.90 6906 on00renee 14,711 

Bales 789,919 


tAn article in the Portsmouth (Eng.) Telegraph of 
the 19th January, speaking, in high terms, of the Ame- 
rican ship Samson, adds the following remarks>— 

‘**The ship has on board about 123,000/. in hard dol- 
lars—a proof how much the balance of trade is at this 
moment in favor of this country; for not only does this 
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of which would be carried in her own ships, and an 
additional profit be made on its freight? ‘There can be no 
want of motive to do so, except in the fact—that England 
finds it more advantageous to obtain cotton elsewhere, and 
drain us of specie. But the converse of these propositions 
would appear in this—that, if the four-fifths of the Ame- 
rican people were drained of their last dollar, and misery 
abounded among them as in the years from 1820 to 1823, 
the part of the other fifth engaged in the cultivation of 
cotton would receive a higher price for it, BEING THEN 
THE ONLY MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH DEBTS DUE TO ENG- 
LISHMEN CAN BESATISFIED! Would the ‘‘generous south” 
“the chivalric south,” desire such a state of things? And 
is this what nullifers call ‘‘rFreE TRapE?” Letany meet 
this question who dares! We stand up tor the free la- 
boring people—the vast majority of this nation—‘‘a pecu- 
liar people”—and nothing undcr Heaven shall tempt us, 
or force us, into the adoption of principles which may fa- 
vor the result stated, or stint the comforts of the honest 
working man! We will have no part in any COMMDU- 
NION which can lead to these things. We demand REc1- 
PROCITY in our trade with all nations, and, if they will not 
take bread in exchange for calicoes, well make calicoes | 
at home, and prouaipir THEIR imMvoRTATION. If there is 
any American who feels able to contest this principle— 
who is willing to crawl and to crouch beneath Britiss 
“regulations of trade”—who is so reereant to GOD and 
COUNRTY as to abandon his just claims to reciprocity—— 
Jet him stand forth, that we may see whether the ‘‘mark 
of Cain” is not impressed on his forchead—a mis-be- 
gotten child of a slave-mother, who gave suck in chains. 
But, and with pleasure let us return to the subject of 
‘CONCILIATION. Much was yielded by our fathers to a 
‘spirit of peaee, and we would also do much to preserve 
is union—this hope of the liberal and enlightened of all 
nations, in the full force and vigor of its youth, in its bold 
march tothe power of manhood and of glory, in conferring 
the greatest possible amount of benefits on MAN—by ele- 
wating the productive classes: and have no manner of 
doubt, that, if the two parties to the great question at is- 
sue, would meet with a desire to ascertain truth and a 
willingness to follow it, much good might be accomplish- 
ed; but we, of the majority, cannot discuss this matter 
with persons who begin by demanding a surrender of the 
principle of protection. The expediency of this or that 
provision inthe law, may be examined—surT TUE RIGHT 
OF SELF-PRESERVATION CANNOT BE DEBATED. And if it 
shall appear, after due examination, that alterations in the | 
tariff can be made that will gratify one party without se- 
rious injury to the other—lct them be made, if there shall 
be reason to believe that the REVISED SysTEM can be ren- 
dered permanent in its principle and permanent in its 
practice. The incessant and ardent agitations of the tariff 
— has injuriously retarded the progress of the 
merican System—and especially by eveamas large in- 
vestments in new establishments, whereby the pt of 
competition, to reduce price, has been materially lessened. 
Atevery new clamor, people hesitate to go forward, and 
we are fully advised that vast sums of money are now in 
suspended operations, that its possessors may ascertain 
‘what will done about the tariff’’—and hed, if the 
ting laws really bear upon consumers as ‘‘taxes,” 
(which, however, we generally deny ),* these fa.ves chiefly 





line of packets bring specie twice a month from the U. 
States, but the same kind of remittance takes place oft- 
ener to Liverpool. Last year we were paid the halauce 
largely in flour, this year we can providentially do with- 
out that article.” 

And yet the present price of bread is, probably, 
twice as high in England as in the United States— 
and ‘‘providentially” we can do without British cotton 

s, and some other articles. This, at least, is mani- 
est, that we cannot pay foreigners for their amount 
consumed in the United States. The value of the home 
manufacture of cottons last year was between 26 and 
30,000,000 dollars. Destroy the factories, and we should 
be “‘elothed in nakedness.” There is not specie enough 
in the country to pay for one year’s supply—and we 
have nothing more to export that England will reecive. 

* Duties on goods imported may or may not be ‘‘taxes” 
—for they do not always regulate price. That depends 
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exist in the proceedings of the enemies of the tariff. And 
there is another serious difficulty because of the uncer- 
certainty spoken of. If any one who is conversant with 
the facts, or has access to the documents, will reflect and 
examine for himself, he will discover, that the importa- 
tions of British goods, on British account, have always 
been the largest just when clamors against the tariff were 
the loudest amongst us; whereby a double operation was 
performed—to eucourage the euemics, and embarrass the 
triends of the American System. ‘These brief hints m 

show our opinion of the value of PERMANENCY; indee 

we regard it asa leading item inthe general scheme of 
PROTECTION, and believe that complete success materially 
depends upon it. It may be here well, however, to re- 
mark, that time has not yet been allowed fully to develope 
all the good, or bring out all the evil, of the tariff law of 
1828—which was passed under most unfavorable cireum- 
stances, and “amended” by the enemies of the system on 
disgraceful principles—their avowed object being to ren- 
der it as odious as possible.* We were well advised of 





brisk demand. Take a few leading articles, at wholesale 
prices, for examples. 

Salt [St. Ubes] which paid a duty of 20 cents in 1830, 
averaged about 45 cents per bushel. It now pays a duty 
of only 10 cents, and the same kind of salt is worth 50 
cents in the Baltimore market. , 

Molasses averaged 374 cents per gallon for the 12 years 
from 1816 to 1827, inclusive, when the duty was 5 cents. 
In 1828 the duty was raised to 10 cents, and in 1828, 
1829 and 1830, the average price was 277 cents. The 
duty now is 5 cents, and the average price 284 cents. 

Coffee paid 5 cents per lb. duty and its average price 
was about 25 cents from 1815 to 1823—from 1823 to 
1829, the average price was 144 cents—and in 1830 only 
12 cents. But on the Ist Jan. 1831, the duty was re- 
duced to 2 cents, and the price was 12} cents; at pre- 
sent the duty is only one cent, and the average price 
134 cents. 

It is a well known fact that the increase of duty on mo- 
lass¢s in 1828, reduced the price of that article at Havana 
—so increased duties on iron, &e. were suddenly follow- 
ed by reduced prices of iron, &e. in England. Chemical 
articles may now be purchased in England from 40 to 50 
per cent. cheaper than a few short years ago—when we 
had no manufactures of such articles. These are mere 
examples. 

The facts show that duties do not necessarily run into 
‘taxes’? On consumers—nor, on the other band, would it 
be more just to say that they necessarily reduce price: 
but this iscertain, that, in some important cases, increased 
duties have reduced the cost of articles in foreign coun- 
tries; and this wholesale and momentous truth is irresisti- 
ble, that there has been a large general reduction in the 
price of articles, the home manufacture of which has been 
protected—EFFICIENTLY ProTecTEeD, by our tariff laws. 
Why, then, so much bawling about ‘‘extortion, ‘“mono- 
poly,” &e. | 

*Of the tariff of 1828, we do not wish to go into parti- 
culars—but every one conversant with its Aistory, and 
willing to confess the truth, we think will agree in saying, 
that, while a minority in congress, at that time, wished 
the law should pass as a SysTemM, regard to its details was 
held by the majority as this or that provision might in- 
fiuence political feeling in particular states. More good, 
and less evil, has resulted from that law than we expect- 
ed, from the facility with which our people change thei 
habits and pursuits; but such was our opinion of the bill 
that we should, most probably, have voted against it in 
the house, except in the hope of its amendment by the 
senate. But we afterwards began to think better of the 
law, because that impudent English ship-masters at 
Charleston caused their flags to be hoisted ha/f-mast, 
when the news of its passage was received in that city; 
for which they well deserved to be— . 

‘“Tarr’d and feather’d as the law directs.” 
Such an insult to the government of the United States, 
by foreigners enjoying the hospitality and trade of our 
orts, would not have passed unpunished in all of them. 
he ‘‘cross of St. George” would have been trampled in 
the dust, as it ought. 

Last year, because of the scarcity of bread stuffs, large 

quantities of American flour (the staple of all the states 
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these hostile edings at the time, and could name 
two ‘‘distinguished”’ individuals who presided at certain 
nightly caucusses of members of congress—cowards, that 
dared not openly oppose the passage of the new tariff, but 
vile jugglers, who would have cast the respousibility of a 
refusal to pass it on others. If such a spirit prevails now— 
if base managements in politics and personal considera- 
tions, are to take a lead,—there can be no hope of coneili- 
ation. We have the law, aud there is not power to take 
it from us, without our consent. We shall not throw 
things ‘‘into the wind.” If the sober and discreet men 
opposed will mect us, as gentlemen and patriots should 
e are willing to communicate with them and yield 
something, because they suppose it oppresses them—on 
the understanding that any arrangement made shall have 
its issue upon the permanency of the protecting princi- 
ple, and look to “‘regulations of trade” as correctives 
of evil growing out of our relations with forcigners. ‘The 
— vested in the manufaeture of al/ articles excourag- 
by the existing laws, probably amounts to 500,000,000 
dollars, and the persous directly subsisted by them can- 
not fall short of 2,000,000; and, when to these is added 
the value of lands tor feeding the manufacturers and their 
families, and the supply of wool and other materials, we 
eannot hesitate to collie that a thousand millions of dol- 
lars,,and not less than five millions of free persons, have 
& DIRECT STAKE in the protecting system. Where is the 
joreign market for the grain, the meats, and the wool, te. 
&c. of our FARMERS we ask WHLERE? It is just as 
impossible that they should consume foreign goods, if fo- 
reigners will not reccive their products in exchange for 
them, as it is to ascend the cataract of Niagara! ‘To talk 
of ‘buying cheap,” without the means of buying at all, is 
insulting to common sense. Why have tens of thousands 











perished for the lack of food in Lreland, though a stone of 


potatoes, or a week's existence, might have been purchas- 
ed for four cents? Wiuure would our farmers get MONEY 
to pay for the ‘‘cheap goods” of England? Let free traders 
answer! 

With these general expositions of our private views, 
we hold a firm belief that ‘‘something may Re done”? that 
will relieve the present excitement, and reader perma- 
nent good to the Einited States, it the parties to the ques- 
tion will meet in a spirit of patriotism and peace. 

We shall now speak of our own personal inéerest in 
this matter—which is freely acknowledged to be a great 
one, though the manner in which that interest acts will, 
perhaps, surprise many. And here it may be remarked, 


that the editor of the Krorsren, except in the amount of 


less than 600 dollars, (lately invested in a kindred busi- 


ness), is not concern .d, to the value of one cent, nor was 


he ever so concerned, in any other business than his own 


proper profession: that he never purchased a single arti- 
ele out of the range of that business, except for his own 
immediate use, or that of his family—that he never spe- 
culated in a solitary thing, or ever obtained any one ar- 
ticle, or entered into any concern, except as above ex- 


cepted, with a view to profit by such article or eoncern. 


Few men of his age can say these things—but they are 
true, and mentioned to show thata spirit uf speculation 
has no part in his character; still he has his interest like 
other people—and these maiters are stated to shew the 


direction of them. 


When some years ago a ‘‘dead set” was made at the 
ReGisTEn in eertain parts of the south, where it had had 
a very liberal support—because of its zealous efforts to 
favor the American System, (and which still eoutinues, 
though not much is Icit to feed proscription upon), this 
paper was called a **Manufacturers’ Journal,” and its 


editor charged with having sold himself to the ‘Yankees,’ 


ke. and no eoarse epithet was angen in the ‘‘generous 
ivalrie south” lef 


south,” no rude persecution in the ‘ 
untried to prevent its circulation; and individuals were 
and yet are, personally assailed for receiving it. 


~—— ee 





north of the Potomac, which the British market will, a 


any time, receive) were shipped to Liverpool: and, i 


wheu the price of grain fell in England so as to make the 
duty PROWINITORY On flour, what would John Bull have 
said if the American ship-masters, in that port, had hoist- 
ed rueir flags half-mast? Yet there would have been 


auch better reason for ‘Ais proceeding than for that. 
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for its support on the manufacturers it would have been 
discontinucd long ago, or would now cease, And, indeed, 
so strong was the pressure at one time against it, that we 
were nearly induced to sell the establishment, and retire 
from a controversy which had yielded such a eontempt- 
ible profit for the incessant labor bestowed upon it. In 
the mean time, however, while resources to pay current 
expenses promptly were stinted or denied—the editor 
was complimented from all quarters, and from 50,000 to 
100,000 extra copies of some of his essays were spread be- 
fore the people, (without any agency or profit in such trans- 
actions in himself,) to show the importance of the system 
that he maintained!—and votes of thanks were often re- 
ceived, when means to pay his workmen were hardly pre- 
sent; and there are yet very many seats of manufactures at 
which from hundreds of thousands to a million of dollars 
are invested, (in some cases we might say millions), that do 
not afford one cent per annum for the support of this 
press.* It was, and is, the farmers, mechanics, and less 
opulent class of manufacturers, and individuals loving 
the system, but having no direct interest in its success, 
who, (with some few gratefully remembered exceptions), 
have exerted themselves to sustain and extend the circu- 
lation of the Recisrer—but its main capital} always was 
in its collection and preservation of articles which had 
no relation to its devotion to the protecting principle; and 
the operations of that capital have been grievously im- 
vxeded by that warm feeling and indefatigable and heart- 
Felt zeal with which such devotion was manifested; 
which zeal, also, on a late occasion led to the acceptance 
of new duties and responsibilities, unpleasant annoyances, 
and slave-like drudgery, that could not be purchased with 
money, had a pecuniary compensation been tendered or 
expected. How stands our intcrest in this matter? There 
are several individual states to which a greater number 
of this paper is sent than to all New England! ‘There 
are only 19 subscribers in Maine, 24 in New Hampshire, 
143 in Massachusetts, 70 in Rhode Island, 73 in Connec- 
ticut, and 85 in Vermont—414 all told! and most of these 








* For examples—there are 30 cotton and woollen mills 
of the largest class, at Lowell, Taunton and Troy, Massa- 
chusetts, running 98,758 spindles, and numerous other 
mighty manufacturing establishmeuts, and at these three 
laces we have one subscriber, by chance, at Taunton! 
f it were necessary, we could rapidly put down the names 
of fifty great manufacturing villages frora which like 
support is received! 

tit would not become us to express an opinion as to 
the «fect which this carirat has had in the diffusion of 
information concerning the protecting system; but we 
may say, and with perfect truth, that it has cast the Rr- 
GISTEN into the hands of many thousand persons, (during 
the discussions of this serpent who, otherwise, Sa, 
never have encountered gencral essays concerning it. A 
whole volume would hardly contain the letters which 
we have received in relation to this particular matter. 


tricts, onee zealou:ly opposed to the system now liberal- 
ly accept it, or, at least, are willing to tolerate it, because 
of the good that it renders to others of their fellow citi- 
zens—it will not be thought immodest to claim what we 
know is its due, some share of this revolution in public 
opinion for the credit of this press—and in these districts 
the cireulation of this work has handsomely increased. 
Again—and herein is something worthy of notice. 
*“Vhose who are whole need not a physi¢cian—but those 
that are sick.”” In the opinion of some, perhaps, it has 
been thought that we gave up too much room to matters 
not relevant to the taritf/—but so strong was our own con- 
viction that we published too much on the subject, that, 
t | perhaps, one half of the editorial articles which have been 
, | prepared in relation to it, (in the abundance of our zeal), 
were SUPPRESSED, in the apprehension of surfeiting those 
whom we would lead into the fulness of our opinions— 
and thus we know that considerable success has been ob- 
tained. And there are yet a good many who are decid- 
f | edly anti-tariff, that receive the Recisrer, because of its 
other matter; and it is pleasant to believe that these re- 
gard our cause an hones? one, though supposing it to be 
erroneous. ‘he moral effect of such a belief, in the minds 
of intelligent and worthy men, is powerful. Such are 
among the uses that we have made of our caftal. 


? 








Aud, when it is notorious that large and populous dis- . 
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are gentlemen who have no immediate stake in manufac- 
tures, and rather receive the Rreister as a book of 
reference than on any other account. We once had about 
as many subscribers in South Carolina, alone! With 
these presentations of truth, why should this work be 
called a ‘Manufacturers’ Journal?” It is just as clear 
to our mind, as that the hand of the watch points to nearly 
12 o'clock at night—(the ao time of writing], that 
the same labor Csnowed, or many years past, on other 
departments of the Recisrer, would long since have 
placed its editor in pecuniary circumstances much better 
correspondent to his advancing age than he at present 
enjoys. He has long felt that he was sacrificing a large 
portion of his interest for the om 5 of his principles; 
and most seriously wished that all contests about the tariff 
were at an end, and for ever; his interest and feeling— 
desire to avoid controversy with individuals, and retire 
into the peace of irresponsible pursuits, and the simple 
but industrious collection and preparation of generally 
useful or interesting facts, all lead him to wish that the 
protecting system was permanently estublished and finally 
disposed of, as a leading subject of public discussion. He 
is not at personal enmity with any worthy human being, 
and earnestly seeks a freedom Ba those excitements 
which are inseparably connected with disputed questions 
of right. But—rar GLORIOUS FLAG OF THE AMERICAN 
SysTeEM (WHICH"MANTLES THE COMFORTS OF THE INDUS- 
TRIOUS POOR, AND CHEERS THE WORKING MAN IN HIS 
MARCH TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE,) SHALL NEVER BE 
STRUCK BY HIM, WHILE THE RAVEN-BANNER OF THE 
‘““FREE-TRADER” REMAINS VISIBLE ON THE HORIZON.* 
The preceding remarks are not made in the way of 
complaint against the public, for that we are liberally 
supported may be understood from this fact, that, in the 
last year, one thousand dollars were expended on account 
of the extra quantity of matter with which we compli- 
mented our readers; and in the support which justified 
that expense, is the capitrat which has been so freely 
used for the more immediate benefit of the manufacturers. 
A few of them, and at a few places, who really thought 
that an editor should eat and drink like other folks, have 
offered practical thanks for services rendered, by inereas- 
ing the circulation of the Recisrer, and so adding 
strength to their own cause—but the large majority, the 








the latest; but the sooner that we shall feel liberty to 

cast this pen aside, the better; and we well know that a 

just judgment will be pronounced on our exertions, 

whatever may be the result, fortunate or otherwise, to our- 

selves. We therefore stand ready, and on the princi- 

ples made known, to lend our humble means to the 

work of conciliation, and again a express belief that 
“something may be done,” if a right spirit shall preside 

over deliberations on the subject. 

But the surface of things must not be skimmed over. 

Causes and effects must be traced to their sources and ter- 
minations; for concerning the matters to be considered, 

the most egregious errors prevail. It was prophecied that 
the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 would make a resort to direct 
taxation necessary for the support of government, and so 
superficial observers really believed. We said, that the 
revenue from importations would be increased, as the suc- 
cess of a protected industry should enable the people to 
purchase foreign goods; and so it has happened, until 
now the chief effort is to deplete the public ne at 

But if that depletion be not wisely made, a train of evils, 

worse than a resort to direct taxation, will follow it. The 
purchases of the country must be kept within the means of 
paying for them, OR IMMENSE PRIVATE INTERESTS WILL 
BE SACRIFICED. ‘The fulness or emptiness of a public 
treasury, is not evidence of national prosperity or ad- 
versity, any more than a man’s account at the bank is the 
measure of his private happiness. Reductions of duties 
on unprotected articles, for example, as suggested in Mr. 
Clay’s resolution before the senate, may cause increased 
importations, and ruinous embarrassments in business, 
such as we now experience. If from such reductions, the 
cost of the foreign articles be lessened, it is presumable 
that greater quantities of them will be consumed; and the 
balance of trade against us, of course, be increased. The 
duties paid have no relation to this balance, except to 
keep it in check—/for THEIR origin and end is WITHIN our- 
selves. If then, the exports of the United States cannot 
be inereased, lessened taxation may Rare to the coun- 
try! ‘This principle is well understood, and hence many 
of the ‘‘regulations of trade” of European nations. The 
*Jet-us-alone” policy has existence only in its theory—it 
isa very good thing to talk about; and a Virginia politi- 
cian would speak a whole month to describe this non-de- 





mass of the wealthy and most interested, have been as | script something—or nothing! What then must be done? 
seemingly indifferent to our prosperity as they are about | We shall suggest what may be done to preserve a sound 
the fashion of the chariot wheels of Pharoah, which were | and plentiful currency, (which is the life and soul of a 
swallowed up inthe Red Sea! We charge not these with nation’s prosperity ), and prevent the ruinous consequences 


closeness nor meanness—for by far the greater part with 


of over-purchasing—such consequences as we now feel, 


whom we have the honor of being acquainted, are among | and which have involved so many worthy persons in bank- 


the most liberal and enlightened gentlemen of our coun- 


ruptey; the bank of the United States being the agent of 


try; but, engaged in extensive operations, they have not this sound and plentiful currency—not its orzgin. ‘The 


thought upon or felt the necessity of encouraging ours; 


soundness may belong to the bank, but its plentifulness 


and large meetings of persous have voted their thanks to | can exist only in the general prosperity of the people—the 
us—and many have tendered kind and costly marks of | bank docs nothing to make or earn specie, by which ba- 
hospitality and respect, who never thought that the good | lances must be settled. But, to aecomplish these essential 
which they ascribed was brought about by our press, | purposes— = : 

or contributed one dollar that that good might be con-| Let acts which are proAibitory in their nature, (with 
tinued and extended. It was sufficient for them, that the | which the statute books of England abound), be passed. 
matter of the Recisrrer was published in other papers, The cotton manufacture has reached, or will speedily 


and pleased them! 


reach, so high a degree of fulness and perfection, that no 


Under such a state of affairs, and they are honestly | advance would be made on the price of necessary articles, 


represented, it cannot surprise any one that we are deeply 


were the minimum gradually raised to one dollar the square 


interested in a permanent adjustment of the tariff ques- yard.* ‘This proceeding would keep about six millions of 
tion-—our pecuniary wishes, moderate as they are, strict- dollars at home, and afford profitable employment to very 
ly respond to our private desires for relief from the toils | many persons—and we would pledge every pretension 
of our place, which are, at once, impairing our health that we have to sanity, on the result—that the general price 
and annoying our love of repose. As the oldest writer | of cation goods would decline: and thus we might go on, 
in support of domestic industry , we are willing to be from time to time, as our manufactures ripened into man- 





hood, and the balance of trade be kept in our favor. The 


*There is not—never was, and we firmly believe never | value of the American dollar, (as well as of the Russian 
will be, any country, in which such and so many splen-| ruble), is now determined at London; but the course of 


did elevations of the eharacter of MAN have happened 


as in ouF own—Washington was a county surveyor, 
Franklin a printer, Green a blacksmith, Sherman a shoe- 


, | conduct proposed would cause the valuation of owr dol- 
lar to be made at home; and a solid and substantial pros- 
perity cannot be established until that shall take place, 


maker, &c. &e. We thank Heaven, that our lot has been | let ‘‘free trade” orators and essayists say and write what 
cast in this ‘‘blessed land of the free.”” Among the early | they please. At present, in regard to our coin, congress 
settlers of some parts of our country were some half-| prescribes the quantity of pure metal which the pieces 


noble and excessively proud persons—the breed has de 
preciated, as it ought, and nearly run out; but reference 
to original elements have supplied a bold, strong and en 


terprising race of men, ‘‘who know their rights and dare 


maintain them.” 


-| shall contain—but British bankers and merchants have 
s | command over the value of these pieces; and this will be 
-|so as long as we neglect to “regulate” our trade with 





*See note B. 
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Great Britain, as she regulates her trade with us. We are 
NOT HER COLONISTS, AND WOULD SHEW THAT WE ARE 
INDEPENDENT. . 

In conelusion—we have to repeat that we only are re- 
sponsible for any sentiments advanced in the preceding 
pt have consulted no one. The good, or the 
e nd diseretion or gross folly, that apo may 
think that they discover in them, are wholly our own. 
We wear not the “collar” of any person or set of persons, 
and wish that all we have said may be taken for what it 
is worth, as the simple act of an individual citizen of the 
United States. 

NOTE A. 

Mr. Tyler, one of the senators of the United States 
from Virginia, giving credit to what is farcically called 
the ‘‘dlacksmith’s petition,” has endorsed the following 
statement in his late speech against the tariff: 

Price of En- 
lish tron at American Price at Phi- 
iverpool, per we on ladelphia. 
ton. 0. 
Sheet iron $52 23 $78 40 
fron hoops 42 22 78 40 
Rod iron 31 10 78 40 170 to 180 
Bar iron 29 41 37 00 90 to 100 
Boiler plates 43 34 78 40 160 

In the respect that we have for the character of Mr. 
Tyler—we cannot believe, that, when he offered these 
figures to the senate in his speech and spread them before 
the people, he fully, or even partially, understood the 
subject before him—for, though every figure may be true, 
the general facts deducible from them are grossly ineor- 
reet—we should say false, except that it might be thought 
rude toa gentleman whose motives, we surely think, are 
as honest asourown. But Mr. Tyler is not to be told 
that the worst deceptions may be practised under the 
words of truth. 

We say, that the prices of iron, as stated as Liverpool, 
may be true—for it is well known that English paupers 
are hired out like our black slaves—but by their parishes, 
at from 4 to 6s. per week, and hence that there has been 
80 great an over-production of iron in England and con- 
sequent reduction in price, as to ruin many and embar- 
wass all the proprietors of the work:—insomuch, that a 
meeting was lately held at which it was agreed to re- 
duce the production to obtain a saving price. But would 
Mr. Tyler place the citizens of the United States on a 
par with these miserable white slaves? Yet the present 

ices of iron, in England, should no more come into a 
general estimation of the value of the article, than a 
#tatement which we saw gravely put forth a few days ago 
to shew the profits of the famous West India arrange- 
ment, because that a cargo of American lumber, which, 
fuckily for its owner, arrived at Barbadoes just after the 
Gate HURRICANE, sold at an enormous price! 

The column of figures, as the amount of the duties is 
true, and yet they convey a grossly false impression, as we 
shall soon prove. The prices stated as existing at Phila- 
delphia may be true; but if so, are put down at EXTREME 
and SPECIAL rates, as will conclusively appear. So much 
is certain, that they do not represent the real state of 
things. We shall see if the duties thus charged are paid 
by consumers, as Mr. Tyler would argue that they are. 

In 1818, 719 and ’20, boiler iron was worth 350 dollars 
per ton at Pittsburg—its present price is less than 140. 

In those years, sheet iron was selling for 18 dollars the 
ewt. at Pittsburg, and is now worth only 84 dollars. 

Hoop iron, under the same circumstances, was worth 
250 dollars per ton, in the years given—now only 110 to 
120. 

The same natural and inevitable operation—ruE pDo- 
MESTIC COMPETITION, has had the same effect in the sea- 
board cities. 

By the tariff of 1816, the duty on boiler, sheet, hoop and 
rod iron, was fixed at 50 dollars per ton, and the price of 
boiler iron in 1818 (nearest date referrible to in the hur- 
ry of preparing this note), was 200 dollars per ton, and 
in 1824,—the ‘‘abominable” tariff year, it was 160 dol- 
lars perton. In 1831, last year, the price of this article 
at New York, sent thither from Baltimore, and subject 
to the eost of freight, &c. was 140 dollars per ton—the 
atuty being $78 40 per ton. So that in 13 years, though 


$165 to 176 
120 to 140 
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the duty was advanced $28 40—the cost of this iron was 
reduced 60 dollarsaton. How is this? 

Sheet iron, in 1818, the duty being 50 dollars, was worth 
190 dollars the ton, in 1820 (because of the want of a sup- 
ply, in the depression of the iron manufacturers), it rose 
to 220 dollars a ton, and the importations were heavy, 
By the tariff of 1828, the duty was placed at $78 40 per 
ton, and the Baltimore price for last year was 64 cents per 
lo. or 145 dollars, 60 cents per ton. These figures were 
personally taken by us from original entries in the books 
of a great manufacturing house in the city just named, and 
there cannot be any mistake about them; and it should be 
observed, that Baltimore iron has a high rank in the mar- 
ket. How then Sarchett’s statement of prices at Phila- 
delphia, endorsed by Mr. Tyler, ranges at from 160 dol- 
lars to 176 dollars, when the actual prices on these books 
show a range of only from 140 to 145 dollars and 60 cents 
per ton, we cannot explain, and very much doubt if Mr. 
Tyler can! 

If these classes of iron were at fair prices in 1818, and 
the duty acted asa ‘‘tax” on consumers, the account of 
them would stand thus— 

1818. 1831. 
Boiler iron $200 with additional duty, (28.40) $228 40 
Sheet iron 190 ditto. 218 40 





Together 390 446 80 
But the aggregate real price was 285 60 


Against the tax-‘‘notion,” 161 20 

And the increased duty, instead of increasing price, as 
it must, in the opinion of anti-tariff gentlemen—we might 
just as well say, reduced the cost to consumers from 390 
dollars to $285 60: and, if compared with prices in 1820, 
the amount saved would appear in a much larger sum, 

We wish that Mr. Tyler would reconcile these practi- 
cal results with his theory. It cannot be in the appreciat- 
ed value of money—for the value of that, in 1818, com- 
pared with its value in the chief part of the year 1831, 
was nearly two per cent. per annum GREATER, in the in- 
terest for which the use of it might be hired; and this, 
we contend, is the most certain way of shewing the appre- 
ciation or depreciation of the value of money. The re- 
duced price of iron is because of the pomEsTIC ComPE- 
TITION——TiiE RESULT OF PROTECTION, which also is the 
parent of skill. 

But it is in regard to ‘‘bar iron”? that Mr. Tyler has, 
unknowingly, thrown out the most grievous delusion. He 
understands nothing of what is meant by the general term 
‘‘har iron,” or he would not have used these figures. 

It is true, that rolled bar iron pays 37 dollars per ton, duty 
-——but this iron is inconsiderably used, (except for rail 
roads ), and the whole importation of 1830 was only 6,949 
tons. But when an American speaks of ‘‘bar iron” he 
means hammered bar iron, or that sort of iron which enters 
into common use, and is consumed in mighty quantities: the 
duty on this iron is only $22 40 per ton; and, in 1830, we 
imported 30,973 tons. Nearly all the rolled bar iron im- 
ported was from England; but of the 30,973 tons of bar 
iron, pol only the pitiful amount of 439 tons were re- 
ceived from England, against the 30,534 tons imported 
from Sweden and Russia. The senator is not acquainted 
with the reason of this disparity, (though the English iror 
is much better assorted, in sizes, than the Swedish or 
Russian, as well as cheaper), but we shall soon tell him 
why itis so. Aud besides the bar iron imported as above 
stated, it is ascertained that 112,866 tons were made in the 
United States in the last year—total consumption, exclu- 
sive of English rolled bar iron, 143,839 tons. These facts 
are derived from the report made to the N. York Conven- 
tion; and no honorable man, who knows the high character 
and standing of the gentleman who furnished the state- 
ments, will hesitate to believe them, so far as they 
but it is now well established, that they were much short 
of the real amounts. 

Now let us apply these facts, according to the operation 
of the duty, as contended for by Mr. Tyler, and those who 
agree in opinion with him. 

143,839 tons of bar iron at the reported duty of $87 per 
ton, would ‘‘tax”’ consumers $5,322,043 

But at the duty really chargeable $22 40 3,221,993 


Difference 2,100,050 
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It can never be believed that the senator from Virginia 
intended to give out such a monstrosity to the ublic. But 
it is certainly worthy of the genius and zeal of the British 
subject, Sarchett—whose wilful falsehoods or stupid er- 
rors, and incorrect doings, have been so nakedly exposed 
by as honorable Americans as our country boasts of—men 
as respectable as any ever seated in the senate of the U. 
States, and whose word, as | renga will pass just as 
far as that of any member of that dignified body. Shall 
the wild suppositions aud crude speculations of ques- 
tionable foreigners, be put in opposition to facts establish- 
ed by such individuals—facts which, while they have sur- 
prised us all in their aggregate, have caused every pa- 
triot to rejoice in the vast resources of his country. 

But it seems of the bar iron, proper, imported only one- 
seventh part was from England, though the cost was much 
Jess, and its manufactures far more convenient, for use than 
such iron from Sweden and Russia. Mr. Tyler is to be 
told that the ‘‘bar iron” of England, to which Ais figures re- 
fer, differs very materially trom that of Sweden, Russia 
and the U. States; and the price of the latter, in 1831, was 
one-third higher at New York than the former, or as 100 
isto 75. Indeed, such bar iron as was fit for anchors, and 
other works requiring toughness, was selling at 115 dol- 
lars the ton, when the English bar iron was worth only 
72, in that market. ‘This difference in price will teach 
Mr. Tyler that American bar iron and English bar iron 
are two very different things! ‘The English have three 
kinds of iron—the ‘‘common,” (or lowest quality, such 
as is given in the senator’s adopted table)}—the ‘‘best,” 
and the “‘best best.”* The latter has about the same grade 
of the American, and, because of its high price in Eng- 
land, is not exported to this country. So much for Mr. 
T'yler’s English bar iron, and ovr American bar iron! To 
be sure, both are iron; and so leather és leather, if tanned 
from a hog’s skin: but we guess that the gentleman of 
Virginia would not like to wear boots made of such 
leather in the winter season, any more than an American 
ship master would depend on swch iron for the fastenings 
of his vessel. In the first case, Dr. Cooper would ‘‘eal- 
culate” wet feet—in the other, a-going to pieces! 

Again, as to the operation of the duty on iron. 

In 1793, when the duty on iron was only 15 per cent. ad 
val. the price of bar iron was from 90 to 95 dollars, the 
ton; in 1816, the duty was 9 dollars, and the price 110 to 
120; in 1824, the duty was 18, and the price 90 dollars; in 
1832, the duty is $22 40, and the price 80 dollars—and a 
yet redueed value is universally expected by the iron 
makers, and will soon happen—if the present state of 
things are suffered to continue. 

r. Tyler’s speech is filled with such presentations, 
because of his want of practical knowledge and neglect 
to commune with practical men, who would not advisedly 
tell that which is not true to possess a large slice of the 
“ancient dominion.”? But we must conclude, with one 
more remark. About seven-eighths of the whole value 
of the iron manufacture in the United States belongs to 
the ——— of lands or passes into the pockets of the 
agriculturalists, form ill seats, materials and subsistence. 
When wheat is worth what we should call the high price 
6s. 3d. in England, or 150* centsa bushel, the duty on our 
flour is $5 98, say six dollars a barrel. We ask Mr. 
Tyler whether something may not be claimed for the 
American farmer, at home, to meet the TOTAL PROHIBI- 
TION of the consumption of his chief product abroad. 
Let him answer—let him answer! 

NoTE B—OR THE MIRACULOUS! The American ship 
Jeannet lately cleared at Savannah for Liverpool, with 889 
bales of upland cotton, and one hundred and twenty-two 
bales of HOME-MADE Cotton goods, for MANILLA, to which 
place the Jeannet will proceed from Liverpool. Now, 
though a foreign minister of the United States may have 
doubted whether Copenhagen was in Sweden or Den- 
mark, we venture to guess that Mavilla is one of the far- 
distant Phillippine islands, located to the eastward of Chi- 
na! And we challenge the whole “free trade” party in 
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*The exchange added—as an honest man would have 
added 10 per cent. to the table of prices of iron at Liver- 
pool, given in the table. The figures are, at least so far, 
untrue. We are sure that Mr. Tyler did‘nt know this!— 
and the ‘‘free trade” editors will take care that their peo- 
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the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States, (except two ‘‘ho-nor-a-ble gentlemen), to solve the 
mystery of this transaction, and account for the stupidity 
of the merchant who made the shipment. The exeeptions 
are made for reasons that might be easily assigned! 

{t is perfectly clear to the mind of an enlightened ‘‘free 
trader,” that to the price of every yard of cotton goods 
manufactured in the United States, there is added an ea- 
tra cost of eight and three-quarter cents a square yard, so 
rouch being the amount of the ‘“TAX” which is paid by 
the ‘‘nation of South Carolina,” to pamper the pride and 
glut the avarice of the cotton spinners and weavers of the 
more northern states,as Mr. Raguet and Mr. Ritchie 
have shewn a thousand times over, and as Dr. Cooper has 
demonstrated, with mathematical certainty, before the po- 
litical-economical class of the college of South Carolina, 
in sundry lectures: and we wish to know how it is, that 
the American merchant has been enabled to pay this “tax” 
on the goods, and incur the cost of their freight to Liver- 
pool—{ where such goods are not taxed at all), and thence 
send them to Mazuila, to meet the free cloths of ‘‘free- 
trade” England? It is one of the most bothering eases 
that we ever met with! Mr. McDuffie, probably, might 
make it out by Ads ‘‘forty per cent.” that is paid on cotton 
exported, if it were not that these goods were manufactur- 
ed from American cotton, and have been sent to take the 
place, perhaps, of so much East India cotton—and it 
might not be easy, even_for him, to prove, that an increas- 
ed market abroad for American cotton, must result in a 
tax of ‘‘forty per cent.”’ on the South Carolina planter of 
cotton. 

‘There is another thing which we suppose might 
any other persons than the gentlemen named. We shall 
state it in figures: 

Cents. 
The cost of the raw cotton, in every square yard of 

these goods, wus about... . 1... cceeeceeeecaeenes 24 

The amount Of ‘tax’? 18.6... eee cece cece cece ne oe BF 
anne 

11 

The merchant, probably, paid for them...........1¢ 


And so the wena a ey not only converted the raw 
cotton into cotton cloths for nothing, but actually lost 3 of 
a cent per yard—the material and the ‘‘tax”’ amounting to 
so much more than the merchant paid for them! 

We therefore propound this question to the learned pre- 
sidents and professors in the colleges of South Carolina 
and Virgina, and elsewhere— 

If the cotton manufacturer works for nothing, and loses, 
besides, three-fourths of a cent on every yard of goods 
sent from his mill—how much per cent. profit will he 
make on his capital, annually ? 

Will some president or professor answer? If the theo- 
ry of the ‘‘free trade” school is worth as much as a yard 
of cotton cloth,—no difficulty can present itself in answer- 
ing this question; no proposition in Euelid may be more 
clearly demonstrated! Nay, it must be as simple as the 
manner in which little children are taught to count two— 
by placing one apple by the side of another apple on a ta- 
ble, and shewing how, this being joined to that, two ap- 
ples are present. THe PRINCIPLE MUST HOLD Goop! 

But—is it nota shame that, with many facts like that 
above presented, before us—persons should be found har- 
dy enough to pretend that duties must needs be taxes? 
Yet Mr. Raguet will still say that on ‘tevery cradle worth 
ten dollars there is a tax of three dollars”—and the Eng- 
lishman Sarchett, (the witness of a committee of the se- 
nate of the United States!) assert, that not so much Ame- 
rican iron reaches the sea-board, as is manufactured in 
the single state of New Jersey, and there are many who 
will believe them, and “nullificate’’ common sense. How 
is it in beloved England, in which more copper and drass 
is manufactured than in any other country’? The duty on 
copper manufactures is prohibitory, and so are those of 
foreign brass, there being a full supply at home! Fifty 
like cases might be put down as fast as we could write 
them out. 

oe 

THE VICE PRESIDENCY. In another place will be found 

the proceedings of the late Pennsylvania convention, at 





ple shall not know it. The £ sterling is 488 cents. 


which Mr. Wilkins was nominated for the viee presiden- 
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ty of the United States. The article has been in type ten 
or twelve days, but could not obtain room until now. 

Another legislative caucus was held at Richmond in the 
night of Wednesday the 14th inst. Gen. Jackson was no- 
munated for re-election; and then a resolution offered in 
support of P. P. Barbour, esq. as vice president, unless 
such ‘*‘developement of public opinion should clearly ap- 
pear” that “he cannot obtain such support as to ensure his 
being one of the two highest’—then the electors to be at 
liberty to vote as they please, &c. For this resolution a 
substitute was offered, simply declaring that the vote of 
Virginia should be given to a candidate for the vice pre- 
sidency, whose opinions were known to correspond with 
regard to the sar ff, and the constitutional powers of go- 
vernment, &c. also striking at Mr. Van Buren; and final- 
ly, that it was not expedient, at that time, to nominate a 
candidate for the vice presidency. 

Then followed a debate! and, among other things, Mr. 
Van Buren was charged with having voted for toll-gates 
on the Cumberland road! There was some sharp and 
deep cutting, and the galleries cheered the speakers who 
exposed the managemenis that were going on. And the 
caucus adjourned at 12 o’clock at night, (without agreeing 
on any thing else), until the next evening. 

The caucus met again the following evening, and it was 
determined, by a large majority, to decline any specific 
nomination of a vice president—the electors being left at 
liberty to vote as they shall think proper! The debate on 
this matter occupied the evening, and the caucus again 
adjourued to meet at 5 o’clock the next evening. 

Un the third and last night, an electoral ticket was re- 

and agreed to. A central committee was appoint- 
ed, and it was left to the pa to send delegates to the 
Baltimore convention, if they pleased. And so the 
**serews’’ of party were worked. 

Seven of the heavy columns of the ‘‘Enquirer” are filled 
with sketches of the debate that took place the first night 
of the caucus—and yet other speeches are expected to be 

blished! Mr. Van Buren was the burthen of every de- 

avon Some placed him only a “‘littke lower than the 
angels,” and some only a little above, the ‘‘opposition 
line!” Among other things he was accused of having 
made a speech at Albany in 1827, ata meeting held to 
elect delegates to the Harrisburg Convention, which ori- 
ginated the tariff of 1828! 

Wasuainetron. We much desire to present and pre- 
serve a liberal account of certain proceedings that were 
had on the late centennial birth day of the rFarHER OF HIS 
counTRY, and hope yet todo it. A little while hence, 
and they will become matters of high interest to the Ame- 
rican peo or there has not been, nor is there, a 
“*second WASHINGTON.” Lararerre, perhaps, a 
proaches nearest to the character of the friend of his youth, 
model of his riper years, and pride of his, now, venerable 

nd Lafayette stands alone, like a rock in the de- 

sert, to comfort the present generation of men, wandering 
from principle, and offering up sacrifices to the basest 
ions. ASHINGTON, and also LarareTTe, used 

the mighty political power with which they were respec- 
tively invested, to advance the welfare of the human race. 
A “second Washington” may not be expected for a cen- 
tury, nor will a second Lafayette appear. Crawling sy- 
eapeaney may give mushroom titles to individuals, and 
lowed lusts and an inflated pride that disregards 
common decency, induce an acceptance of them—but they 
will decay with the loss of power, Vs those so honored), 
to reward and punish; and, like Turkish sultans, (who 
were ‘‘brothers of the sun and engl SS away as a 
meteor—and, if ever remembered at all, have no monu- 
ment in the hearts of their countrymen—violated rights, 
or outraged morals, being only left to mark the age in 
which they lived. 

As a part of the ceremonies that were to have been ob- 
served on the centennial, major-general Macomb, com- 
manding the army, ordered a grand salute of 100 guns— 
but a correspondent of the Providence Journal says that 
that order was countermanded; why, or by whom, is not 
stated. 

Tae Curroxers. We quote, with much pleasure, the 
following paragraph from the ‘‘New York Courier and 
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dispute between Georgia and the Cherokees may be ami- 
cably settled, by a small exertion of patience on the part 
of the former, and moderated views on behalf of the 
latter: and it must be admitted, we think, that, while the 
Cherokees have rights which cannot be violated, Georgia 
has claims upon the United States that should be regard. 
ed. The relations betwixt the two are delicate and em. 
barrassing; but may be changed, (as in so many other 
like cases they have been), by peaceful means. And, 
while the law of the land must be respected, the right of 
Georgia to the ultimate sovereignty over the soil should 
not be infringed. Moderation will settle both, and as 
speedily as reasonable men can desire. Every move- 
ment tends to this result—and it can only be prevented 
by violence on the one hand, or indiscretion on the other, 

“If the Cherokees remain unnoticed two years, they 
will move off on their own accord. Let Georgia ask 
herself whether the game is worth the candle—whether 
these treaties with the Indians have not checked the ac- 
tion of the state authorities—whether their miserable 
strip of land is worth quarrelling about and keeping alive 
the hopes of open and concealed traitors, that this union 
can be broken down. If Georgia is wise, tranquil, and 
patient, justice will be done her, and the fanatics will be 
discomfitted.”’ 


TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—tst SESSION. 
SENATE. 

March 15. After the second reading of certain bills— 
Mr. Moore addressed the senate in opposition to the reso- 
lution of Mr. Clay and in support of the amendmeut. 

Mr. Benton followed in a speech of two hours in sup- 

ort of a modification of the tariff, and proposed a reso- 
ution, instructing the committee to which the subject 
should be referred, to report a bill embracing all the 
items on whicha reduction might be thought proper, either 
with or without fixing the rate of duties on each article. 
The senate then adjourned. 


March, 16. Several bills for the relief of private indi- 
viduals were passed. 

The bill to amend several articles in the act establishing 
the territorial government of Florida. 

The bill providing for the issuing of patents to aliens for 
useful inventions: 

The bill granting certain lands to the state of Illinois for 
the construction of a rail road between the Illinois’ river 
and lake Michigan, instead of a canal; and 

The bill providing for the increase and improvement of 
the law library of congress, were severally taken up, read 
the third time and severally passed. 

The bill to exempt imported merchandise in certain 
eases from the operation of the tariff law of 1728, was 
taken up in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Silsbee offered an amendment, that, when any mer- 
chant or agent ina foreign country had made parchases 
of certain articles specified to be imported into the United 
States, and where said purchase was made in the regular 
course of business before the tariff act of 1828 was known 
to said merchant or agent, that said articles be exempt 
from the duty then laid upon them. 

Mr. S. supported the amendment, and explained the 
effect of the duty upon the commercial interest generally. 

Mr. Clay said that the bill proposed a large appropria- 
tion, but involved principles more important, as it might 
establish a precedent of great influence in its conse- 
quences. In order to enable the senate to obtain a full 
view of the amendment and documents, and have an op- 
are carefully to examine the subject, he moved to 

ay the bill on the table, in hopes that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would move to have the amendment and 
documents, which he had read, and which he considered 
satisfactory, printed for the use of the senate. The bill 
proceeded on the principle that no part of the increased 
duty had entered into the price of the articles on which 
it had been laid, and if that case could be fairly made out, 
the petitioners might have an equitable claim to relief. 
he bill was laid on the table, and the amendment and 
accompanying documents ordered to be printed. 
The senate then resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Clay’s resolution respecting the tariff. 





Enguirer,” generally uniting in opinion that the unhappy 


Mr. Bibd, of Ky., spoke at considerable _—! against 
the resolution. The senate then adjourned to Monday. 
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March 19. Mr. Dickerson, from the committee on 
manufactures, made a report adverse to the reduction of 
the duty on alum salt, concluded with a resolution that 
the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Several bills being read, &c. 

Mr. Clay’s resolution together with Mr. Hayne’s 
amendment thereto, was then taken up. 

Mr. Bibb rose and concluded his speech against thé 
resolution. 

Mr. Forsyth moved to refer the resolution to the com- 
mittee on agriculture—which motion was negatived, yeas 
18, nays 22. 

Fhe question was then taken on Mr. Hayne’s amend- 
ment to the resolution, and decided in the negative, yeas 
18, nays 24—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, King, Miller, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Robinson, Smith, Troup, Tyler, White—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Dickerson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, Rnight, Marcy, Premios, 
Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘Tipton, Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Wilkins—24. 

r. Forsyth then moved to postpone the further consi- 
deration of the resolution to the Ist of May. He was op- 
posed by Messrs. Clay, Wilkins and Holmes. The se- 
nate adjourned without a decision. 

March 20. Mr. Hendricks obtained leave to introduce 
a bill for the improvement of the navigation of the Wa- 
bash river, and survey of the Kaskaskia and White rivers: 
referred. 

The vice president presented a report from the secre- 
tary of state relative to the intentions of the French go- 
vernment to impose additional duties on cotton imported 
into France. |The committee in the French chambers 
have, it appears, reported in favor of an additional duty of 
ten francs per hundred weight, on cotton. } 

Mr. Ewing reported a bill relative to the northern 
boundary of the state of Ohio, and for ascertaining the la- 
titude and longitude of the south points of the lakes Michi- 
gan and Erie. 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill granting to the state of Mis- 














souri 500,000 acres of the public lands, for the purpose of | road in Maine. 


internal improvement within that state. 
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months of August and September, 1830. That he distin- 
guish in said report the amount paid by way of presents 
to the Indians, paid in money or goods; and if in goods 
by whom furnished, the kind and quantity of goods, and 
the amount paid for the same by the United States, and 
by whom allowed. What amount was allowed for the 
board, or rations, or supplies of provisions for the said 
Indians at the treaty aforesaid, by whom the supplies 
were furnished and the prices paid. What wanibee of 
Indians were present at said treaty, and what length of 
time they remained on the ground. 

Mr. Carson submitted a joint resolution making the 
pay of the marine corps the same as that allowed to them 
previously to the Ist of April, 1829. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Grennell, inquiring 
into the expediency of continuing the pensions to widows 
of persons slain or lost during the late war on board of 
private armed vessels of the United States, as also as to 
| the expedieney of making an appropriation in aid of the 
privateer pension fund, was agreed to. 

The resolution of Mr. J2oot relative to the amendment 
of the constitution, with respeet to the election of presi- 
dent and vice president, was taken up, and after a speech 
from Mr. R. in support of his resolution, referred to the 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. Howard, moved the foflowing resolution. 
Resolved, That the committee on manufactures be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of allowing a 
drawbaek to the whole amount of the duty upon iron im- 
ported for rail roads to he used by a state, or by a compa- 
ny incorporated by a state; when it shall be aseertained, 
to the satisfaction of the secretary of the treasury, that the 
said iron is permanently laid upon the road. 

The pte meee of the senate to the bill for the South 

Corolina claims, having been explained by Mr. Drayton, 
was on his motion agreed to by the house. 
The house then, on motion of Mr. Mc Duffie, went into 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, Mr. 
Huntington inthe chair, and took up the military, the 
general, and Indian appropriation bills. 

The first of these bills being under consideration, Mr. 
Drayton moved an appropriation of $2,000 for repairing a 
The motion produced an animated de- 
bate, and was finally withdrawn by the mover. The ob- 


The bill for the relief of the officers and soldiers of | jection urged against the appropriation was, that the road, 


fort Delaware, was read the third time and passed—also 
the bili authorising the leasing of the salt springs in the 
territory of Arkansas. 

Many private bills were passed and other proceedings 
had, which will sufficiently appear in future details. 

The senate went into executive business, and after some 
time spent therein, adjourned. 

March 21. Resolutions were submitted by Messrs. 
Waggaman and Poindexter, inquiring into the propriety 
of giving to the states of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
each, 500,000 acres of the public lands. 

March 22. Mr. Clay’s resolution was referred to the 
committee on manufactures, as proposed by him—#7 to 19. 
———— 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, March 15. The resolution submitted by 
Mr. Cambreleng on the 3d instant, was considered, 
amended, on motion of Mr. Pearce, and agreed to. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Messrs. 
McDuffie and Root, were agreed to. 


not being a military road, did not properly belong to the 
present bill. 

An item of $270,000, for the Delaware breakwater 
was withdrawn from this bill, on the ground that it pro- 
perly belonged to the bill for internal improvements. 

The general appropriation bill being under considera« 
tion—Mr. Irvin moved, as an amendment, an appropria-~ 
tion of $25,000 for extra clerks in the land office, to be 
employed in the issuing of land scrip, instead of $4,000 
as reported in the bill. He pressed his motion with great 
earnestness. 

Mr. Mc Duffie, in reply, stated that, as that subject was 
likely to produce much debate, the committee had assign- 
ed to it a separate bill, 

On motion of Mr, Shepperd, of N. C. the appropria- 
tion was increased to $6,600. 

The item for the salary of a minister to Colombia hav- 
ing been read—Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, moved 
that it be stricken out. In supporting this motion, he ob- 
served, that acall on the department of state for informas 


The resolution submitted on the 3d instant by Mr. Da-| tion why a minister of higher grade than a charge was 
vis, of Mass. relative to the number of persons employed | needed at Bogota, had elicited no response from that 


in certain custom houses, was agreed to. 


department. ‘Che house, inthe mea: time, were in pos- 


Mr. Allan, of Kentucky, submitted a resolution calling | session of the fact that the republic of Colombia had been 
on the seeretary of the treasury for a statement of the dis- | dissolved, and the country divided into three governments. 


bursements since the 3ist of December, 1829, for fortifi- 


But did the republic still exist, our connection with it, ina 


cations, light houses, publie debt, revolutionary and other | commercial point of view, was of two small importance to 
pensions, internal improvements, including the building | justify the expense of keeping up that mission. Our 
of breakwaters and piers, preservation of ports and har- | whole imports from Colombia in 1527, was but $333,000, 
bors, removing obstructions in rivers and creeks, &c. and | and that last year it had decreased to $180,000. The sala- 
the support of light houses, including all incidental ex-| ry of the minister alone amounted to 16 per cent. upon 
penses, showing as far as practicable the amount disburs- | the whole of our commerce with the republic. 


ed in each year, in each state and territory. 


Mr. Archer, of Va. opposed the views of Mr. Davis. 


Mr. Bates, of Massachusetts, submitted the following | He considered the gentleman had misapprehended the 


resolution: 


facts of the case. He thought the executive should not 


Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to | be called upon always to yield to the intervention of the 
communicate to this house the expenses of holding the | house, in that which did not appropriately belong to its 





treaty with the Chickasaw Indians at Franklin, in the 


jurisdiction, 
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Admitting the republic to have been subdivided into 
governments, was not their importance such as 
well to deserve a full mission from this country’? Had 
we not sent such missions to South American states of 
less importance? Mr. Archer had understood from ge- 
neral Santander, a gentleman who had filled the very 
highest office in Colombia, that it was supposed there 
that the foreign relations of the country, as they had 
existed before the change, were still to be maintained 
at Bogota. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. Polk, 
Everett, Bullard, Mitchell, of S. C. and Archer, but 
suspended for the present, at the instance of Mr. 
McDuffie, in order that the other amendments might 
be gone through. 

r. Stanberry inquired of the chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means, whether the appropriation 
last year made for a mission to Russia had been ex- 

ed. If it had not, and he was bound to presume 
it had not, inasmuch as the friends of the late minis- 
ter to that court had expressly and repeatedly assured 
the house that he would not accept the money, then 
there could be no necessity for a new appropriation. 

Mr. McDuffie replied thatthe minister had received 
every cent of the appropriation. 

Mr. Carson observed, that if the gentleman alluvled 
to him, he was mistaken; he had never said that the 
minister would not receive the money. He should 
have considered him very foolish if he had refused it. 

Mr. Stanberry replied, that some of the gentleman’s 
friends had so declared, and among others the chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations, (Mr. Archer.) 

Mr. Jrcher said, that he had not been among the 
number, but, had he been called upon, he should, with- 
out hesitation, have expressed a confident expectation, 
that the minister would not receive it. 

The question was now taken onall the other amend- 
ments, excepting the two last, and they are agreed to. 

Mr. Wilde moved the addition of 18,000 dollars, for 
a mission to France; which was agreed to—ayes 101. 

Mr. Hilde further moved, for the salary of a charge 
to Naples, 4,500 dollars, and for his outlit, 4,500 dol- 
lars; which was carried. 

Mr. Archer moved an item for a dragoman to the 
mission at Constantinople, and contingent expenses, 
37,500 dollars. The motion was negatived. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Davis, to strike out the mission to Colombia, and 
negatived by a large majority. 

r. Verplanck moved for an item of 12,000 dollars, 
for the printing of certain documents illustrating the 
history of this country from 1783 to 1789; but, after 
some conversation, the chairman pronounced this amend- 
ment not to be in order. 

Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, moved 4,000 dollars, 
for the purchase of a bust of Mr. Jefferson, by Caracci. 
The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Wilde moved an appropriation of 5,000 dollars, 
to enable the president to contract with Mr. Grenough 
for a statue of Washington. [This is not intended to 
be the whole amount. | The motion was agreed to, 
when the committee rose, and reported the bills to the 
house. 

The amendments to the military appropriation bill 
were agreed to, and the bill ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Adams asked leave to be excused from further 
serving on the committee of manufactures, but with- 
drew his request until to-morrow, and then 

The house adjourned. 

Friday, March 16. Mr. Archer, from the committee 
on foreign affairs, reported the following resolution, which 
lies one day for consideration. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to obtain and communicate to this house, as 
soon as may be practicable, information whether posses- 
sion has been taken of any part of the territory of the U. 
States on the Pacific ocean by the subjects of any —— 
power, with any other information relative to the condi- 
tion and character of said territory. 

A message was received from the president of the U. 
States, transmitting information ealled for by the house 
ef representatives of the 27th of February last, in re- 


lation to the situation of the government of the republic 
of Colombia, and the state of our diplomatic relations | 
with it. 
Mr. Adams rose, and, for reasons which he stated at 
some length-—the principal one his absence from the city 
for some weeks, consequent on his appointment on the 
committee to investigate the transactions of the bank of 
the United States—asked to be excused from further sey. 
vice as chairman of the committee on manufactures, and 
that another member might be appointed in his place on 
that committee. [Mr. Adams’ speech on this occasion, 
is laid off for ne sangre 

Mr. Cambreleng said it was not a pleasant duty to op. 
pose the request of any member of the house, particularly 
one of this character. He did so with infinite regret in 
the present instance; and he certainly would not take such 
a course, but for the important consequences that might 
result from assenting to the wishes of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts. He had reached the 
conclusion, not without infinite pain and reluctance, that 
the harmony, if not the existence of our confederacy, 
depends at this erisis, upon the arduous, prompt, and 
patriotic efforts of a few eminent men. He believed that 


setts. 

Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, said that to refuse any thing 
that could be asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
gave him pain, great pain. He said it was with unaffect- 
ed sincerity he declared, that the member from Massa- 
chusetts, (with whom he was associated in the committee), 
had not only fulfilled all his duties with eminent ability 
in the committee, but in a spirit and temper that com- 
manded his grateful acknowledgments, and excited his 
highest admiration. Were it permitted him to make a 
personal appeal to the gentleman, he would have done so 
in advance of this motion—He would have appealed to 
him as a patriot, as a statesman, as a philanthrophist, and 
above all, as an American, feeling the full foree of all 
his duties, and touched by all their incentives to lofty ac- 
tion—to forbear this request. 

Mr. Drayton, coincided with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, paid a handsome compliment to the talents and 
patriotism of Mr. .ddams, and hoped that he might not be 
excused from a situation, in which he may be instrumen- 
tal in maturing and bringing forward measures, which, 
ager with his authority, may calm an excitement, 
which, if it does not endanger the integrity of the union, 
unquestionably prevails in various sections of this repub- 
lic to a degree which destroys the public tranquility, and 
which, if not soon allayed may be pregnant with conse- 
quences deeply to be deplored by every lover of his coun- 
uy. 

Mr. Bates, of Maine, said there was no man in the 
house who would more reluctantly oppose the wishes of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts than himself. He had 
disagreed with him in many instances; but little had he 
then thought that the time would so soon arrive when he 
should look to that gentleman as the only man in the 
union capable of taking the high stand of umpire; the 
only man who possessed the power of preventing that 
dire catastrophe which seemed to be impending over the 
country. 

Mr. Denny expressed his surprise at hearing gentle- 
men speaking of a certain dire event as likely soon to 
happen, and as depending entirely upon the deliberations 
of the committee on manufactures. He thought gentle- 
men misled by their imaginations. Those measures 
which came under the notice of that committee would 
sustain the prosperity of the country and establish the 
union, on a permanent basis. He should vote to excuse 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, hoped the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would be excused. Would the ma- 
nufacturers be dissatisfied, should the request of the gen- 
tleman be complied with. Ought not that to be consi- 
dered by gentlemen from the south? Would it not ap- 
pear that the opponents of the tariff had taken advantage 
of an accidental cireumstance to get a chairman more 
favorable to their own views. All the south asked was, 
that an investigation might be had. 

Mr. Dearborn passed a eulogium upon Mr. Adams, 
and concluded by expressing a hope that his wish might 
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Mr. E. Everett said he had listened with satisfaction to 
the remarks which had been made in various quarters of 
the house. It was not necessary to bear testimony to the 
ability of his colleague. If, however, his continuance in 
his station, at the head of the committee on manufactures, 
is a matter of as great importance as it is said to be—if, 
indeed, it is a question of the continuance or dissolution 
of the union—it is too grave'a matter to be settled at a mo- 
ment’s warning. He for one was not prepared to vote, 
and moved to postpone the further consideration of the 
subject until Monday. : 

Mr. Speight viewed the motion which had just been 
made as one of the most extraordinary ones he had ever 
witnessed. 


Mr. Stewart suggested that, as it has been intimated to 
the house that the bank committee would not leave the 
city before Wednesday, it might be proper to postpone 
the consideration of this request until that day. 

Mr. Mercer coincided with Mr. Everett—so also Mr. 
Wayne; who requested that Mr. A. would withdraw his 
request till Monday. 

Mr. Adams said, that he very readily acceded to the 
proposition just made by the gentleman from Georgia; 
yet, he must be indulged in one single observation, name- 
ly, that if he should renew the request, as he presumed he 
should, the house would do him a favor should they ab- 
stain from making any farther observations on the subject. 
He had been most deeply affected by what had already 
passed. He had felt in the strongest manner the impro- 
priety of his being in the house while such remarks were 
made, being very conscious that remarks of an opposite 
kind might have been made with far more propriety, and 
had pvdliahly been withheld in consequence of his pre- 
sence. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 

The bill for the relief of Susan Decatur coming up 
in consequence of the motion for re-consideration made 
by Mr. Doddrige on Saturday last, that gentleman stat- 
ed that not having succeeded in the negotiation by 
which he had hoped to effect a compromise of Mrs. 
Decatur’s claims, he withdrew his motion to reconsider, 
and the bill was thereby removed from the house. 

The general appropriation bill was taken up, and the 
amendments reported from the committee of the whole 
having been agreed to, with the reservation of certain ex- 
cepted items likely to occasion debate, the reserved ar- 
ticles were near vig A taken up in order. 

The appropriation for the salary of ministers was re- 
duced from 45,000 dollars to 42,500. 

The item allowing pay to marshal’s clerks, employed 
in taking the census in eases where the marshal was in- 
solvent, was, after an inquiry by Mr. Whittlesey, agreed 
to. 





Mr. Wilde now moved to strike out the appropriation 
of 3,000 dollars for the salary of the commissioner of the 

neral land office, on which motion, a very animated de- 

te arose. The ground of Mr. Wilde’s motion was un- 
derstood to be, the neglect or incompetency of the officer 
referred to. His cause was pleaded with mueh warmth, 
by Mr. Irvin, Mr. Leavitt, of Ohio, Mr. Clay, of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Polk, of ‘Tennessee, who referred to his 
previous high standing in Ohio, his known character for 
wren A and application, and the satisfactory manner in 
which he had discharged the duty of a judge in that state. 

It was strenuously denied that he had neglected the 
duties of his office here, although bad health might have 
sometimes detained him from it, and confined him to his 
bed. The insinuations abroad respecting the personal 
habits of the gentleman were declared to be utterly 
groundless, and it was insisted that if he had been guilty 
of corruption or malfeasance in office, or was incompetent 
to the discharge of his public duties, the proper course to 


} be pursued was either an impeachment or a committee 


of inquiry, or a direct application to the executive for his 
removal. 

Mr. Wickliffe referred to some statements in reference 
to the neglect of this officer, formerly made by Mr. Se- 
vier on the floor of the house, and declared it to be his 
purpose, on a future occasion, to move for an inquiry 
into certain parts of the commissioner’s official conduct in 
reference to himself. He produced an article which had 
appeared in an Ohio paper, attacking his course with 
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regard to this officer, which, at the request of Mr. 
Leavitt, was read at the clerk’s table. 

Mr. Daniel, though opposed to starving the officer, 
had heard many complaints of his conduct, and thought 
that, as an attack had now been openly made upon him, 
the commissioner owed it to himself to demand an in- 
vestigation. He presumed that the gentleman ate and 
powe He had not himself seen him do either the one 
or the other, but’ public report said that he did both 
pretty bountifully. 

Mr. Wilde, after vindicating the motion he had made, 
as intended to rouse the house, the executive, and the 
nation, to a subject which he thought needed looking 
into, and, fortitying himself by precedents from the 
British parliament, said that, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Wickliffe) had pledged himself to an 
inquiry, he would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Stanberry, of Ohio, moved to strike out the ap- 
propriation for the salary of the second auditor. 

This motion gave rise to another debate of equal ani- 
mation with the last. The motion was advocated by 
the mover, on the ground of the serious charges which 
hac. been preferred in that house, against the officer in 
question, in relation to a certain tract of the public 
lands. Until the individual was cleared of these charges, 
it was improper that he should hold an important office 
under the government. 

The motion was opposed by Messrs. Arnold, Everett, 
Wickliffz, Mercer, Barringer, Beardsley, McDuffie, 
and Letcher, on the ground that as the charges were now 
under a course of investigation by one of the committees 
of the house, it would be unjust to anticipate the decision 
by legislating the individual out of office. It was also 
highly inexpedient to set a precedent which might be 
seized upon by the spirit of party to embarrass the ser- 
vice of the country, and destroy meritorious individuals. 
The individual was, at all events, entitled to his salary up 
to the present time, but the amendment would cut off the 
whole. 

The motion was advocated by Mr. Branch, who insist- 
ed that the office of second auditor might advantageously 
be dispensed with. Its necessity had grown out of the 
accounts occasioned by the last war; but as long ago as 
Mr. .Monroe’s time, it had been officially recommended to. 
abolish it. he same thing had been reported by the 
committee on retrenehment. | 

Mr. Stanberry eventually consented to withdraw his. 
motion. 

Mr. Verplanck proposed that the item of 160,000 dol- 
lars for the survey of public lands, should be expressly 
subdivided: 80,000 dollars being appropriated specially to 
the survey of the Choetaw lands, under the late treaty; 
whieh was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, an item of 4,000 dollars was 
inserted for the purchase of the bust of ‘Thomas Jefferson,, 
by Caracei. Ayes 81, noes 65. 

Mr. Archer now renewed the motion he had made in 
committee, to appropriate 37,600 dollars for contingen- 
cies, and the salary of a dragoman in the mission to Pur 
key, on which motion a debate of much interest arose. 

‘The purposes of the appropriation were very fully ex- 
plained by Mr. Archer, and the motion was strenuously 
supported by Messrs. Dearborn, Everett, and Adams; 
and opposed by Messrs. Whittlesey and Foot. 

Mr. Williams moved to insert 28,500, but this motion 
was negatived without a count. 

Mr. Archer’s amendment was then carricd by a large 
majority. 

Mr. .irnold wished to be informed by the chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations, whether it was ex- 
pected that a minister would be appointed to England, to 
which Mr. .4rcher replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Letcher made an inguiry respecting the appro- 
priation for a mission to Central Ameriea, (Guatemala), 
which not being answered to his satisfaetion, he moved 
to strike out that part of the bill. 

The motion was negatived, and the bill was then order- 
ed to be engrossed for athird reading to-morrow. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to adjourn over till Mon- 
day, the house then adjourned a little before 6 o’clock. 

%3The further aecount of the proceedings must be 
briet— 
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_In house of representatives, on Saturday last, Mr. 

ickliffe introduced a resolution instituting an inquiry 
into the official conduct of Elijah Hayward, commissioner 
of the general land office, which, after debate, was agreed 
to by a vote of ayes 72, noes 66. Mr. Howard’s resolu- 
tion concerning the duty on rail road iron, was, after dis- 
cussion, withdrawn by him. 

On Monday the following bills were severally read the 
third time and passed, ‘‘an act making appropriations for 
the support of the army for 1832,” and the act making 
appropriations for the support of government for the year 
1832. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Bullard introduced a resolution rela- 
tive to the expediency of allowing drawback on cotton 
imported from Mexico, by land. 

he resolutions of Messrs. Bates, of Massachusetts, 
Allan, of Kentucky, and White, of Florida, moved some 
days since were agreed to. 

he bill relative to insolvents was ordered to a third 
reading. 
On Disdupadinas Mr. Adams reported a bill to prevent 
frauds: and withdrew his application to be excused from 
serving on the committee on manufactures. 

The bill relative to the sale of public lands was passed 
to a third reading. 

98D Stee — 
PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 

We have already noticed the ‘‘democratic republican 
convention” which assembled on the 5th inst. at Harris- 
burg, and now have a full account of its proceedings. 
The following seem to embrace all the particulars re- 
quired for reference. 

One hundred and thirty-two delegates were present, 
and the vote on the nomination of Andrew Jackson as 
a candidate for the presidency of the United States 
was unanimous. 

William Wilkins, George M. Dallas, James Bu- 
chanan, and Martin Van Buren were nominated for 
the vice presidency (the latter by Mr. George Kre- 
mer.) A letter was read from Mr. Buchanan declin- 
ing a nomination, yet he received 17 votes at several 
ballots, and even at the 9th three votes, so as to pre- 
vent a choice between Messrs. Wilkins and Dallas. 
The latter was generally about two votes a-head. The 
5th ballot inet Wilkins 63, Dallas 62, Buchanan 4, 
Van Buren 3. After the 9th ballot, Mr. B. was re- 
tired, and the vote was, Wilkins 67, Dallas 63, Van 
Buren 1—[{George Kremer.] The highest vote ob- 
tained by Mr. Van Buren was 4. The names of the 
members of the convention are given on every ballot, 
except the last, but we do not see any use in repeat- 
ing them. 

State of the ballotings. 


4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. Sth. 9th. 10th. 
Dallas 59 @ 63 @ 628 6 63 
Wilkins 58 63 63 6 6 65 67 
Buchanan 10 4 4 4 4 3 0 
Van Buren 4. 3 2 2 2 2 1 


On the result of the 10th ballot being made known, 

The president having aunounced William Wilkins 
as duly nominated. 

A motion was made by Mr. Richards of Philadel- 
phia, which was adopted, (with one dissenting voice) 
as follows: 

Resolved, That this convention give their cordial 
assent to the nomination of Wiit1am Wr kins, and 
recommend him to the united support of their consti- 
tuents as a candidate for the vice presidency. 

On motion of Mr. Fritz, it was 

Resolved, That if the nomination for the viee pre- 
sidency made by this convention, should fail by death 
or otherwise, so that the candidate nominated should 
cease to be a eandidate, that then the electors nomi- 
nated by this convention, be and they are hereby in- 
structed to i their electoral votes for the vice pre- 
sideney to George M. Dallas, he being the next high- 
est in vote in this convention. 

While this resolution was under consideration, Mr. 
Van Amringe read a letter from William Wilkins, 
addressed to several members of the convention, on 
the subject of the vice presidency. 

On motion of Mr. Repnsite, the convention pro- 
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Mr. Milliken nominated George Wolf. 
Whereupon the names of the delegates were called 
over, and Georce Wotr, having received one hun- 
dred and thirty-two votes, (the whole number of dele- 
tes present), was unanimously nominated a candidate 
for governor of the state of Pennsylvania. 
The other proceedings were to nominate an electoral 
ticket, adopt an address, — various committees, &e, 
and, among others, the following resolution was passed— 
On motion of Mr. Frick, it was unanimously Resolved, 
That it shall be the duty of the state committee to address 
a letter to each of the gentlemen composin the electoral] 
ticket, requesting from them a written pledge or assu- 
rance, that if elected, they will vote for Andrew Jackson, 
for president, and William Wilkins for vice president of 
the United States. And if any of them shall refuse or 
neglect to give such pledge or assurance, or shall decline 
serving, the committee shall immediately supply his 
place by such other person as shall give the required 
pledge or assurance; and the committee shall be autho- 
rised under the same restrictions to fill any vacancy that 
may oceur in the electoral ticket by any other possible 
contingency. 


The following letter belongs to the Aistory of this 
transaction, and is therefore added: . 
Washington city, March 3d, 1832. 

GentTLemEN:—lI hasten to give a reply to your letter, 
bearing date on the Ist inst. and written for the purpose 
of obtaining my sentiments, in relation to the nomination 
of a candidate for the office of vice president, about to 
be made by the Pennsylvania convention, to which you 
are a portion of the delegates. I acknowledge your right 
to call upon me for an avowal of my opinions, and any in- 
clination on my part to conceal them from my fellow citi- 
zeus, upon the presert, or any other public occasion, 
would render me unworthy of oie confidence. 

The publications which may have appeared in the news- 
papers of the day, intimating the course I would pursue, 
in ease the honor of the nomination to which your letter 
refers should fall upon me, are entirely without my sane- 
tion, or authority. Although well informed of the so- 
lemn and interesting movements of my native state, in 
relation to the approaching and important presidential 
canvass, yet it did not become me, and I had no right to 
interfere. These things belong exclusively to the volun- 
tary management of the people; and if, in the pursuit of 
their political prosperity and their public interests, they 
may happen to deem the name, or the services, of any in- 
dividual, however humble, to be useful to them, his situ- 
ation must be a very peculiar ove, indeed, that would 
justify his refusal to devote himself to their wishes. 

Upon the present occasion, although I very freely con- 
fess | have not been indifferent to the proceedings of my 
fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania, I have avoided all in- 
terference, and have certainly made no declarations of 
future conduct in anticipation to any particular result to 
your deliberations. Let that result be what it may, my 
judgment and my conduct shall never be put in opposi- 
tion to it. All my sentiments and my prineiples tell me 
to abide by the will of the people. 

My answer to your letter would still be imperfect, if I 
did not proceed further and say—that, if it shall happen 
to be the pleasure of my fellow-citizens composing the 
Harrisburg convention, to confer upon me the very dis- 
tinguished honor of placing me before the nation as a 
candidate for their sceond office, upon the same ticket 
with that excellent ehief magistrate whose administration 
Iam at this moment faithfully engaged in sustaining, I 
shall with profound gratitude, accept the nomination, and 
shall adhere to it until the same poo! serv that gave it shal! 
require me to yield itup. If the exalted nomination was 
in my hands, it never could be surrendered but in obe- 
dience to the wishes and the interests of Pennsylvania. 

That the deliberations of your approaching assemblage 
may terminate in perfect unanimity; and to the interests 
of our common and beloved country, is the sincere prayer 
of, gentlemen, your friend and obliged fellow-citizen, 

WM. WILKINS. 

To Messrs. John Findley, T. S. Cunningham, R. T. 

Stewart, J. B. Anthony and Wm. Beatty, delegates to 





ceeded to the nomination of a candidate for governor. 


the Harrisburg convention. 
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